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THE BIRTH OF A MELODY 

different places with words as different as the people 
rapturous hymn of freedom we love to call “America” who sang it. This musical composition pulsates with love 
came into being in the Old World of the long ago. In. of liberty and native land. May it long be sung wherever 
slightly varying forms it is found at different times and the torch of freedom ‘sends it joyous beams of light. 


The melody that provides the musical setting for that 
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We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the 
separation of church and state as taught by Jesus Christ; namely, that the 
church and the state have been placed side by side, each to work in its 
respective sphere. (Matt. 22:21; John 18:36.) 


We believe that the Ten Commandments are the law of God, and 
that they comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is comprehended in the 
principle of love to God and love to our fellowman, and thus this religion 
needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be forced. 


We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men in 
the enjoyment of their natural rights, and to rule in civil things, and that 
in this realm it is entitled to the respectful and willing obedience of all. 


We believe it is the right and should be the privilege of every 
individual to worship or not to worship, or to change or not to change his 
religion, according to the dictates of his own conscience, but that in the 
exercise of this right he should respect the equal rights of others. 


We believe that all legislation which unites church and state is 
subversive of human rights, potentially persecuting in character, and opposed 
to the best interests of the church and of the state; and therefore, that it 
is not within the province of human government to enact such legislation. 


We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable 
means to prevent the enactment of legislation which tends to unite church 
and state, and to oppose every movement toward such union, that all may 
enjoy the inestimable blessings of religious liberty. 





We believe in the individual’s natural and inalienable right of free- 
dom of conscience, and the right to profess, to practice, and to promulgate 
his religious beliefs; holding that these are the essence of religious liberty. 


We believe that these liberties are embraced in the golden rule, 
which says, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 
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Our Cover Picture 


The origin of the tune “America” fades 
into the distant past. It may have been 
sung by the legions of a Roman Caesar. It 
may have been a favorite of the Reformers 
of the Middle Ages. The fact that this 
ancient folk air has survived these many 
centuries proves that it has something 
within itself to animate and exhilarate. It 
seems to have been used by people who 
sought and fought for freedom. Early in 
the seventeenth century this tune was sung 
by the hard-pressed defenders of Geneva as 
they fought the armies that stormed in 
upon Switzerland over the Alps. Our cover 
shows an Old World setting as two music 
lovers of that period rehearse this pleasing 


air. 

This melody has been used by a number 
of countries, notably England. There it is 
the music of their national anthem, “God 
Save the King. 

In America this much-loved tune was again appropriated for the 
musical setting of what is now our national hymn. The lyrics to 
“America” were written in 1831 or 1832 by a young theological student, 
Samuel Francis Smith, at Andover, Massachusetts. Its first public 
rendition was at a children’s celebration of Independence Day, at the 
Park Street church in Boston. 

“America” is a hymn of liberty, a song that brings out the patriotic 
fervor of devotion to one’s native land. It graces the pages of the hymn- 
books of most of the churches of America. Though old, it is ever new 
as we lift our voices in praise for the freedom that is ours, for a 
beautiful country filled with the bounties of heaven. 
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“America”—Our National Hymn. 
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The first ten amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States mean much to the citizens of 
America. They are known as the Bill of Rights. 


The Man Who Prompted 
the First Amendment 


By JOSEPH MARTIN DAWSON 


Former Executive Director Joint Committee on Public Affairs 
Baptists of the United States 


Expr Joun Letanp, the 
man who prompted the movement for 
amending the Federal Constitution, to 
give us the Bill of Rights, is somewhat 
belatedly coming into full view. Al- 
though there are ten or more published 
books and pamphlets from his pen in the 
rare items collection of the Library of 
Congress, besides several books about 
him, it, is only recently that events have 
caused the name of this very able man 
to emerge more prominently into publie 
notice. 

The first of these occurrences was the 
erection of a granite monument in a 
park near Orange, Virginia, a few years ago by 
Eugene Bucklin Bowen, president of the Berkshire 
County, Massachusetts, Chapter of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. Bowen, a Universalist, in- 
scribed beneath the bas-relief of Leland, the words: 

“Courageous leader of the Baptist doctrine, ardent 
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Another Shrine to Freedom 


A monument to Elder John Leland located in the Leland-Madison 
Monumental State Park on route 20, five miles east of Orange, Virginia. 
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advoéate of the principles of democracy, 
vindicator of separation of church and 
state. Near this spot in 1788, Elder John 
Leland and James Madison, the Father 
of the American Constitution, held a 
significant interview which resulted in 
the adoption of the Constitution by Vir- 
ginia. Then Madison, a member of Con- 
gress from Orange, presented the First 
Amendment to the Constitution guaran- 
teeing religious liberty, free speech and 
a free press. This satisfied Leland and 
his Baptist followers.” 

On October 4, 1953, in the presence 
of a mighty throng, this monument was 
rededicated. This handsome marker was provided by 
the junior and senior chambers of commerce of 
Orange in connection with the dedication of the park 
as a State property. Drew Pearson was the main 
speaker for the occasion, which took on something of 
the nature of a national celebration. 

The story behind the monument is that Leland 
was not satisfied with Madison’s draft of the Consti- 
tution as offered to Virginia for ratification. So strong 
was his dissatisfaction with it, his followers nomi- 
nated him in opposition to Madison for election to a 
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seat in the Virginia Assembly, which was expected 
to pass on the Constitution, either in adoption or 
rejection. The two leaders met at a picnic, and 
beneath a great oak discussed the question pro and 
con. Leland had earnest support in his contention 
from the masses of the electors. He insisted that the 
Constitution would never be ratified by Virginia 
unless it contained a Bill of Rights, and, in particular, 
guaranteed religious liberty. Madison came to agree 
with him, agreed also on what should go into the 
guarantee, whereupon Leland withdrew from the 
race, made a telling speech in behalf of his rival. 
Madison was elected, proffered the First Amendment, 
and Virginia ratified the Constitution. 

The man Leland stalks across the pages of history 
as something of a colossus, not only as a giant in 
stature, but as one touched with the extraordinary 
qualities belonging to the revered heroes. Born in 
Grafton, Massachusetts, in the year 1754, he grew up 
a frolicsome youngster, yet showing a yen for learn- 
ing, which was denied to him in college, but acquired 
notwithstanding. He read the Bible at five. At the 
age of eighteen he was seized with the conviction 
that he should preach the doctrines his father had 
espoused after a dramatic conversion. 

Hearing that religious persecution was rampant 
in Virginia, he resolved to go there and share the lot 
of his harassed brethren. He had just married pretty 
Sally Dey ine of Hopkinton, but she hesitated not to go 
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On the left is Vance M. Fry, president of the Junior Chamber 

of Commerce of Orange County, Virginia. On the right and 

pointing to the inscription is Drew Pearson, who was the prin- 

cipal speaker at the dedication of the park where stands this 
monument to John Leland. 


with him. In Virginia they stopped first at Fairfax, 
then journeyed on to Culpeper, where some of his 
brother preachers were in jail, but finally settled at 
Orange, where suffering fellow believers besought him 
to beconie their leader. The eloquent young preacher 
began to exert notable influence over wide areas. Not 
only did he speak with effect, but he wrote with 
effect. His Virginia Chronicle is one of the chief 
sources of information about the period. 

In a book written by him concerning his major 
experiences, he says he traveled at first by foot, 
preaching twelve to fourteen times a week. When his 
shoes pinched, he went barefoot until he could secure 
a horse. The horse, however, took on a sore back, and 
for a time at least he walked again. Once when a man 
in Culpeper fell off a fence and broke his neck, 
Leland walked the entire distance from. Orange to 
Culpeper, twenty miles, but later said he would not 
do it again if every man in Culpeper were to break 
his neck. 

Whatever his mode of travel, during sixteen years 
in Virginia, itinerating from the Catoctin Mountains 
to Yorktown, he managed to baptize seven hundred 
converts. In his writings of Virginia he relates many 
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a hairbreadth escape. At Orange a husband threat- 
ened his wife that if she allowed Leland to baptize 
her, he would shoot the baptizer. Friends pacified 
him, and»Zeland performed the rite. At Yorktown 
a vestrynjan told his wife that if she submitted to 
baptism, he would whip the preacher with a cowskin. 
When she remonstrated, saying Leland was a large 
man and went armed, the vestryman desisted and 
was baptized along with his wife. Yorktown was the 
scene of Leland’s greatest evangelistic triumphs. 

Hawks, in History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Virginia, page 121, says: 

“No dissenters in Virginia experienced harsher 
treatment than did the Baptists. They were beaten 
and imprisoned, and cruelty taxed its ingenuity to 
devise new modes of punishment and annoyance. 
The usual consequences followed. Persecution made 
friends for its victims; and the men who were not 
permitted to speak found willing auditors in the 
sympathizing crowds who gathered around the prisons 
to hear them preach from the gated windows. It is 
not improbable that this very opposition imparted 
strength in another mode, inasmuch as it furnished 
the Baptists with a common ground on which to 
make resistance.” 

Certain it is that Madison, an Episcopalian, was 
completely won by Leland. Leland afterward wrote 
of his fellow townsman: 

“From a child Madison has been a pattern of 
sobriety, study and inflexible justice. From an inti- 
mate acquaintance with him, I feel that all the State 
of Massachusetts could not for a bribe buy a single 
vote of him.” (From a speech at Cheshire, Massa- 
chusetts, July 4, 1805.) 

In like manner he de- 
fended his great friend, 
Thomas Jefferson, an- 
other Episcopalian, who 
wrote many endearing 
letters to the Baptists. 
Leland said: 

“May he outlive all his 
enemies? I lived in Vir- 
ginia from December 
1776 until April 1791, 
not far distant from Mon- 
ticello, yet I never heard 
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From one of the highest-ranking Episcopalians of 
his time, George Washington, he received warm 
support in his plea for the First Amendment: 

“If I could have entertained the slightest appre- 
hension, that the Constitution framed im’ the e¢3n2- 
vention, where I had the honor to preside, might 
possibly endanger the rights of any ecclesiastical 
society, certainly I would never have placed my 
signature to it; and, if I now could conceive that 
the general government might ever be so administered 
as to render the liberty of conscience insecure, I 
beg you will be persuaded, that no one would be 
more zealous than myself to establish effectual bar- 
riers against the horrors of. spiritual tyranny, and 
every species of religious persecution.” 

It irked Leland that New England continued 
establishment so long. In both Massachusetts and 
Connecticut he labored for separation, and lived to 
see it come. In his Connecticut Dissenter’s Strong 
Box will be found the formal arguments on which 
the advocate of church-state separation stated his 
principles in his suecessful campaigns. They are all 
based on the rights of conscience. Naturally he con- 
nected separation of church and state with prohibition 
of public tax funds for the support of religion. He 
believed that tax subsidies to churches would be fatal 
to religious liberty. His reasoning for this is so like 
that in Madison’s immortal Memortal and Remon- 
strance against a general assessment of taxes for the 
religious teachers that the reader is foreed to believe 
that Madison was greatly influenced by it. 

Leland wrote: 

“To say that religion cannot stand without a state 
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establishment is not only contrary to fact, but a 
contradiction in phrase. Religion must have stood a 
time before any law could have made it; and if it did 
stand hundreds of years without law, it can still stand 
without it.” 

Possibly there exists no better statement of the 
case against union of church and state than Leland 
makes : 

1. It tends to authorize uninspired men to set up 
their opinions as tests of orthodoxy. 

2. It divides believers and alienates unbelievers. 

3. It metamorphoses the church into a creature. 

4. Different states establish different faiths, dim- 
ming the prospect of ultimate agreement. 

5. Establishment keeps the best men from civil 
office, for they will not subscribe to what they dis- 
believe. 

In the period of intense criticism of President 
Jefferson, Leland journeyed from Cheshire to Wasb- 
ington to present his Chief Executive with a huge 
cheese made by the good women in the Massachusetts 
town in which he had chosen to live out his last days. 
There is a monument to him in that town, erected 
to his praise, and a facsimile of the cheese is on it. 
Ridiculers subsequently dubbed him “The Mammoth 
Priest,” because of this testimonial to Jefferson, to 
whom he remained loyal unto the end. Albeit when 
Andrew Jackson expanded democracy he embraced 
the Jacksonian principles. 

In 1811 Leland was elected to the Massachusetts 
Legislature. There no doubt he often lifted up his 
voice for separating church and state, although such 


did not come in Massachusetts until 1833. John. 


Adams had declared at the Philadelphia Constitu- 
tional Convention, when another Baptist from Massa- 





chusetts, the Reverend Isaac Backus, had pleaded 
for separation of church and state, “You might as 
well expect the sun to change its course in the 
heavens as to expect separation to come in Massachu- 
setts.” Leland, dying in 1841, had lived to see it 
happen. 

Shortly before his passing he wrote in his diary: 

“Tt is now fifty-nine years since the independence 
of the United States was declared. In this length 
of time the inhabitants have increased from three 
to fourteen million. Sixty-five years ago I was able to 
observe the face of things and see what was going on.” 
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Examining the Proposed 
WORLD CALENDAR 


By ALVIN W. JOHNSON, Ph.D. 


Adcrenprs 10 Revise THE CALENDAR are 
not new. Ever since calendars came into existence 
men have felt that the prevailing forms were un- 
scientific, complicated, and burdensome, and many 
attempts have been made to improve them. Devising 
a calendar adapted to the needs of mankind presents 
no easy task. Calendar makers face the following 
inexorable facts: The solar year is approximately 
36514 days in length. Neither uniform months nor 
a seven-day week can be made to fit the true length 
of the year; and only by the intercalary device of 
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adding a whole day every four years to a 365-day — 
year is our present calendar kept in step with the 
seasons. 


A New Departure in Calendar Making 


The proposed World Calendar, sponsored by the 
World Calendar Association, Inc., would resolve the 
difficulties by giving each quarter three months of 
31, 30, and 30 days, respectively, a total of 91 days, 
or 364 days for the year. The 365th day is given the 
appellation “Year-End Day,” “December W,” or 
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Under this prgposed calendar the 
weekly church services would wan- 


der through all the days of the 
week. 


“Worldsday,” and fol- 
lows December 30 each 
year. To provide for the 
366th day in leap years, 
Leap-Year Day becomes 
June W, and follows 
June 30 in those years. 
The recommendation is 
that these two days, the 
Year-End Day and Leap- 
Year Day, be regarded as 
world holidays. But in 
addition to taking these 
days out of the monthly 
enumeration, they are 
also excluded from the 
weekly count. 

Calendar-reform promoters are advocating the 
adoption of this proposed calendar on January 1, 
1956, when, according to our present reckoning, 
Sunday will fall on the first of January. Assuming its 
adoption on that day, as the reformers ardently hope, 
the result would be as follows: The present calendar 
would continue with changes only in the length of 
the months until June 30. Since 1956 is a leap year, 
Leap-Year Day would be “absorbed” by making 
Sunday, July 1, a blank day of the week and of the 
month, dated “W,” or “no day.” 

The next day, actually Monday, July 2, would be 
called Sunday, in this new synthetic week, thus 
completely breaking the sequence of the days of the 
week. This would mean that throughout the last six 
months of this strange year millions who regard 
Sunday as of particular religious significance would 
find it falling on the so-called Saturday of the new 
World Calendar. Now, the conscientious Sunday- 
keeper, who all his life has revered Sunday, the first 
day of the week, would arise as usual to go to church, 
but upon looking at his new calendar, would dis- 
cover that it was not Sunday, but a blank day—no 
day at all! A quandary would confront him; he 
would have to choose between the new calendar or 
his religion. Should he or. should he not observe 
Sunday, the first day of the week, in commemoration 
of his Lord’s resurrection? Conscientious observers 
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of Friday and of the seventh-day Sabbath, Saturday, 
would meet with similar embarrassment. 

At the end of 1956, in order to take care of the 
365th day occurring every year, another blank day 
would be inserted, with the result that during 1957 
the actual Sunday of the true week according to our 
present calendar would fall on Friday of the new 
calendar. Likewise, Saturday would fall on Thursday, 
and Friday on Wednesday. 

To those, whether Mohammedan, Christian, or 
Jew, who feel that they must conscientiously observe 
a definite day of the week, a strange anomaly would 
arise. During the last half of 1956 some people, would 
be observing Saturday for Sunday; others, Friday 
for Saturday; and still others Thursday for Friday. 
During 1957 of this blank-day calendar these same 
people would be observing another day, namely, 
Friday for Sunday, Thursday for Saturday, et cetera. 
In other words, because of these shifting Sabbaths 
brought about by the introduction of blank days, 
they would be forced to observe a different day of 
the “week” every year and two different days of the 
“week” in leap year. 

The significant difference between calendar changes 
of the past and the proposed blank-day principle of 
ealendation of the so-called World Calendar, lies in 
the altered attitude toward the age-old seven-day 
week. 
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Continuity of the Weekly Cycle Unbroken 


Until now the unbroken continuity of the week has 
never been threatened. The calendar was changed in 
1582 to the Gregorian calendar, but this adjusted 








A.D. 1582 October A.D. 1582 
Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thu. Fri. Sat. 
1 2 3 4 15 16 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
31 





Light figures are Julian calendar dates; 
bold figures, Gregorian calendar dates. 


only the numbering of the days of the month. “One 
idea was never mentioned, viz. the abandonment of 
the seven-day week.” —Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 9, 
p- 251. 

This week has never been broken. Says the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica: 

“The week is a period of seven days, having no 
reference whatever to the celestial motions,—a cir- 
cumstance to which it owes its unalterable uniformity. 
.. - It has been employed from time immemorial in 
almost all Eastern countries; and as it forms neither 
an aliquot part of the year nor of the lunar month, 
those who reject the Mosaic recital will be at a loss, 
as Delambre remarks, to assign it to an origin having 
much semblance of .probability.”—Eleventh edition, 
vol. 4, p. 988. 

In a discussion of the universality of the week by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publications we read: 

“The division of time into weeks is not only non- 
natural, but in a sense contranatural, since the week 
of seven days is no subdivision of either the naturally 
measured month or year. Yet this singular measure 
of time periods of seven days may be traced not only 
through the sacred history before the era of Moses, 
but in all ancient civilizations of every era, many of 
which could not possibly have derived the notion from 
Moses. Among the learned of Egypt, the Brahmans 
of India, the Arabs, the Assyrians, as may be gathered 
from their astronomers and priests, this division was 
recognized. Hesiod (900 B.c.) declares the seventh 
day is holy. So Homer and Callimachus. Even in 
the Saxon mythology, the division by weeks is 
prominent. Nay, even among the tribes of devil 
worshipers of Africa, we are told that a peculiar 
feature of their religion is a weekly sacred day, the 
violation of which by labor will incur the wrath of 
the devil god. Traces of similar divisions of time have 
been noticed among the Indians of the American 
continent. Now, on what other theory are these facts 
explicable than upon the supposition of a divinely 
ordained Sabbath at the origin of the race ?”—Tract 
No. 271. 

If space permitted, many authorities could be 
quoted to show that the weekly cyele has been kept 
intact throughout recorded history. 
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A Threat to Personal Liberty 


If the proponents of calendar reform succeed in 
foisting the proposed World Calendar upon the 
nations, it will mean the end of religious liberty for 
millions of conscientious observers of a weekly holy- 
day, whether that day be Friday of the Moslems, 
Saturday of the Orthodox Jews and many Christians, 
or Sunday of the great majority of the Christian 
world. 


Calendar Reform on Provisional Agenda 
of Economic and Social Council 


Early last year the World Calendar Association 
announced their plan to have their proposed World 
Calendar considered by the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations at its spring meeting, 
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The proposed World Calendar with a square marked “W” (blank 
day) after June 30 for Leap-Year Day and also after December 
30 for Worldsday. This synthetic calendar is be' sponsored by 
the World Calendar Association as a substitute for the present 
Gregorian calendar. The use of this extra day, without including 
it in the weekly cycle, actually results in an eight-day week, thus 
disrupting the continuity of the historic weekly cycle and causing 
Sunday, the first day of the week, Saturday, the seventh day of 
the week, and Friday, the sixth day of the week, days of special 
religious significance, to stagger through the week. 





in the hope of securing a favorable recommendation 
by the council for its adoption by the General 
Assembly. Though they failed in that endeavor, they 
have now succeeded in having the subject of calendar 
reform placed upon the provisional agenda of the 
Economic and Social Council, suggesting its con- 
sideration by that body at its eighteenth session, 
which convenes in Geneva, July 30 of this year. 


Confusion the Order of the Day 

One comes to wonder, in fact, whether calling a 
day blank can make it so. On such a day filling 
stations, fire departments, and police departments 
would operate. Crimes, accidents, and battles would 
occur. On blank days people would die and babies 
would be born. Events of life would continue as usual 
regardless of any tampering with the calendar. 
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Or let us ask what would happen in court when 
witnesses declined to appear on Wednesday because 


that was their day of worship? And what would: 


happen when members of a jury would decline to 
continue on Tuesday because that was their day of 
worship ¢ ; 

What would happen to thousands of government 
officials, secretaries, and attachés who could not con- 
scientiously attend their duties on certain days of 
the new business week ? How many futile trips would 
be made to offices of professional men or to business 
establishments, only to find that the person or firm 
would not be available on that day because of reli- 
gious reasons? Could our social order survive the 
confusions and distractions threatened by a blank- 
day calendar? And as for business statisticians, are 
there as many of them burdened by the inequalities 
of our present calendar as there are conscientious 
people who would be distressed by a revised calendar ? 


World Calendar Means World Chaos 

All Christians, both Protestant and Catholic, attach 
religious significance to one of the days of the week. 
Judaism and Mohammedanism do the same. If the 
synthetie week advocated by promoters of the blank- 
day principle of calendation would be adopted, the 
Sundays of this new week could no longer commemo- 
rate the resurrection of Christ, nor could Saturday 
commemorate creation. If religious people were to 
conform to this new calendar, then religion would be 
defeated. On the other hand, if these conscientious 
citizens—tnillions of them—should decide not to 
conform to the new calendar, the confusion would be 
indescribable. Religion would be crucified on the 
proverbial ‘cross of gold. Business itself would be in 
jeopardy. Not only business, but the existing social 
order would be disrupted by the inauguration of a 
blank-day calendar. 

Our mid-century world is struggling to recover 
from economic and social maladjustments, many of 
them resulting from recent global war. Let us not 
then create a new source of. irritation by needlessly 
introducing a revolutionary type of calendar. Why 
have a United Nations to unify the world and then 
introduce a new calendar that would tend to divide 
the world? The convenience of business statisticians 
can hardly be of sufficient worth to justify the exter- 
mination of religious liberty—our greatest asset-— 
from our land. 


Not Opposed to Calendar Reform 

That Does Not Disrupt the Weekly Cycle 

Any change of the calendar must disturb estab- 
lished customs and habits as little as possible. But 
above all it must preserve the historic weekly cycle, 
thereby preserving religious tranquillity to mankind. 
Many of the scores of calendars that have been 
proposed do not disrupt the weekly cycle. Among 
these is a calendar sometimes referred to as the 
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Jubilee calendar. It is a twelve-month calendar 
making use of a leap week inserted every five years, 
except the years ending in 25, 75, and those divisible 
by 400. This calendar would have 364 days or 52 
weeks in the ordinary year, with 53 weeks in leap 
years. The year would have a perpetual seven-day 
week and always begin with the first day of the week. 
Each quarter, except the last during leap year, would 
have one 31-day month and two 30-day months, the 
same as the proposed World Calendar. The first 
month of each quarter would begin on Sunday and 
the last month of each quarter would end on Saturday. 
Each quarter would contain 78 working days and 13 
days of rest. The interealary year would have an 
extra week added to the month of December in every 
year divisible by five, except those years ending in 
25 or 75 and those divisible by 400. Practically all 
the advantages claimed for the proposed World 
Calendar are to be found in this calendar, with the 
very important added feature that it does not disrupt 
the weekly cycle by making use of the blank-day 
provision. 

Still greater advantages may exist in some other 
form of calendar revision, but this much appears 
certain, there can be no compromise with any method 
of calendar change that will disrupt the continuous 
succession of the seven-day week. A new calendar 
satisfactory to business must also be satisfactory to 
religion. Government, while playing no active part 
in religion, must safeguard the religious convictions 
of its people. Any attempt at calendar reform that 
makes use of a blank day or fails to preserve the 
weekly cycle will add unnecessary confusion and 
result in religious persecution. It will create economic 
and social difficulties and altogether fail in encourag- 
ing a common brotherhood of man. 





Man’s bewilderment upon reaching a blank day. Confusion 
would be certain to follow the adoption of a calendar 
containing so-called blank days. 
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Is the Bible a Sectarian Book ? 


The New Jersey Supreme Court Decision 
on the Gideon Bible Case 


By A. H. RULKOETTER, Ph.D. 


Tiss veverserations generated by the 
New Jersey Supreme Court decision on the Gideon 
Bible case have been characterized by both acclama- 
tions and criticisms. In a unanimous decision the 
court held to be unconstitutional the proposed distri- 
bution through the public schools of the King James 
Version of the New Testament, including the Psalms 
and Proverbs. The plan was part of a national 
program by The Gideons International to place the 
Bible in the hands of youth from the fifth grade up 
through the eighth. As expressed by them, “If God’s 
word is heard and heeded, if it is read and believed, 
we believe that this is the answer to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency.” : 
The books were to be available only to those whose 
parents had given written consent and-were to be 
distributed through the home room at the close of 
the school session, with no other pupils in the room 
at that time. The Board of Education at Rutherford, 
New Jersey, had been informed by its counsel that 
in his opinion the plan was legal. Before the program 
could be executed, however, an action was started 
requesting judgment as to its validity under the 
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Federal and New Jersey constitutions. Although a 
temporary injunction and stay had later been vacated 
by the local judge in favor of the defendant, both 
parties continued the stay pending appeal. Both 
plaintiffs, Bernard Tudor, a member of the Jewish 
religion, and Ralph Lecoque, a Catholic, are citizens 
of New Jersey, and taxpayers of Rutherford, and 
each is a parent of a pupil attending the public school. 
Each contended that the Gideon Bible is a “sectarian 
work of peculiar religious value and significance to 
members of the Protestant faith,” and that its distri- 


bution to Jewish and Catholic children violated the — 


teachings, tenets, and- principles of their churches. 
After legal action had been started, Ralph Lecoque 
transferred his child to a parochial school; therefore 
his status as a parent in the issue became moot. 


Sectarianism 
The charge in this case was sectarianism. But this 
is not the first time that questions of this kind have 
been raised in the courts, nor have the court decisions 
always been in agreement. As early as 1854, in the 
State of Maine, in the case of Donahoe v. Richards, 
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38 Me. 376, suit was instituted over the daily reading 
of the King James Version in the school. The court 
held that this did not infringe upon the right of 
conscience, that it was not a violation of the right of 
freedom, nor was it unconstitutional even though the 
pupils were of different religious faiths. In, Wisconsin 
in 1890 a Catholic parent sought a writ of mandamus 
to discontinue the practice of reading the Bible in the 
public schools. Then. being used was the King James 
Version. Weiss v. District Board, 76 Wis. 177, 44 
N.W. 967. The court held in a unanimous decision 
that the Bible is a sectarian book and that within the 
State constitution its reading could be interpreted as 
sectarian instruction. Subsequent to this case two 
others followed involving the question of the sectarian 
nature of the King James Version. The first was in 
Kentucky in 1905, Hackett v. Brooksville Graded 
School District, 120 Ky. 608, 87 S.W. 792. The 
contention was that the daily exercises in the public 
school, consisting in part of a Scripture reading from 
the King James Version, were a violation of the 
State constitution and the use of public funds in 
the aid of sectarian schools. The reading of the 
Bible was without comment by the teacher, and no 
child was required to read the Scripture whose 
parent or guardian objected. The court opinion main- 
tained that the reading of the Bible is not sectarian 


- within the limits of the constitution or statutes, and 


when read without comment is not a sectarian book. A 
book must teach the specific doctrines of a sect to be 
regarded as sectarian. It cannot be so regarded simply 
because it is so comprehensive that it teaches certain 
tenets of a sect, or was compiled by sectarian indi- 
The New Testament is objected to by the Jews; the Kin 

James Version of the Bible, by the Catholics. The Atheists 
care for neither. The public —— supported by all, must 
leave the teaching of religion to the home and to the 
church. Church schools, supported by the church, are the 


answer for parents who wish their children taught their 
own religion during the week. 


D. W. CORSON, FROM 
A. DEVANEY 
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viduals, or accepted by certain denominations as 
authentic. A similar position was taken by a Cali- 
fornia court in 1925, Hvans v. Selma Union High 
School, District of Fresno County, 222 Pac. 801, 31 
A.L.R. 1121. Action was taken opposing the purchase 
of twelve copies of the King James Version of the 
Bible for the library. The contention was that the 
State constitution forbade the use of tax funds from 
any fund for the purpose of aiding any sectarian 
purpose. The court opinion maintained that the use 
of tax money for the purchase of that particular 
version would not be a violation of the statute since 
it is not a sectarian boek. The purchase of such a 
book does not imply the acceptance of its teachings. 
The court further held that neither the approval 
nor disapproval of a book by a sect, nor even the 
authorship, makes a book sectarian. That is deter- 
mined by its character. It asserted that because this 
particular version is used by Protestant churches and 
not by Catholic is not a test of its sectarianism. 
Although California does not allow the reading of 
the Bible in its public schools, its courts have said 
that within the meaning of the State constitution the 
Bible is not a sectarian book. The Bible is permitted 
in the school libraries. 


New Jersey Laws 


The New Jersey decision may clarify the general 
atmosphere on the question. However, that remains 
to be seen. The New Jersey laws themselves. were 
in need of interpretation. Shortly after the turn of 
the century a number of States passed laws requir- 
ing the Bible to be read in their public schools. Such 
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a law was placed on the books in 1916 in New Jersey. 
The 1938 New Jersey School Laws, page 135, gives 
the following requirement, “At least five verses taken 
from that portion of the Holy Bible known as the 
Old Testament shall be read, or caused to be read, 
without comment, in each public school class room, 
in the presence of the pupils therein assembled. . . .” 
It might be questioned that a version of the Bible 
could be found that would be acceptable to every 
parent. The new ruling, if it becomes final, will make 
ineffective this requirement. 


Supreme Court Opinion 


In reaching its decision in this case the New Jersey 
Court said that it had taken into account, “the ever 
continuing debates that have been taking place in this 
country for many years as to the meaning which 
should be given to the First Amendment,” as well 
as the “plaudits and the criticisms of the various 
majority, concurring, and dissenting opinions ren- 
dered by the United States Supreme Court,” in 
several of its decisions. 

The following citation was given from Everson v. 
Board of Education, supra, 330 U.S. 1, 15: “The 
‘establishment of religion’ clause of the First Amend- 
ment means at least this: Neither a state nor the Fed- 
eral Government can set up a church. Neither can 
pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or 
prefer one religion over another. . . .” An extract 
was also taken from Zorach v. Clausen, 343 U.S. 
306, 314, 96 L. ed. 954, 962, 72 S. Ct. 679 (1952), 
“The government must be neutral when it comes to 
competition between sects.” 

The New Jersey Court then stated its own position 
on this vital question when it said, “Our decision 
in this case must be based upon the undoubted doc- 
trine of both the Federal Constitution and our New 
Jersey Constitution, that the state or any instru- 
mentality thereof cannot under any circumstances 
show a preference for one religion over another. Such 
favoritism cannot be tolerated and must be dis- 
approved as a clear violation of the Bill of Rights of 
our Constitutions. 

“This brings us to the heart of our problem here 
—namely, whether the resolution of the Board of 
Education displays that favoritism that is repugnant 








If we are going to continue to be proud that we 
are Americans, there must be no weakening of 
the codes by which we have lived; by the right 
to meet your accuser face to face, if you have 
one; by your right to go to the church or the 
synagogue or even the mosque of your own 
choosing; by your right to speak your mind 
and be protected in it. 

—President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
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to our constitutions. By permitting the distribution 
of the Gideon Bible, has the Board of Education 
established one religious sect in preference to an- 
other ¢” 

After receiving testimony from the plaintiffs and 
defendants, the court said, “We find from the evi- 
dence presented in this case that the Gideon Bible is 
a sectarian book, and that the resolution of the 
defendant Board of Education to permit its distribu- 
tion through the public school system of the Borough 
of Rutherford was in violation of the First Amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution, as incor- 
porated into the Fourteenth Amendment, and of 
Article I, paragraph 4, of the New Jersey Consti- 
tution. It therefore must be set aside... . 

“Tt is at the school that the pupil actually receives 
his Gideon Bible. In other words, the public school 
machinery is used to bring about the distribution of 
these Bibles to the children of Rutherford. In the eyes 
of the pupils and their parents the Board of Educa- 
tion has placed its stamp of approval upon this 
distribution and, in fact, upon the Gideon Bible itself. 
... The school’s part in this distribution is an active 
one and cannot be sustained on the basis of a mere 
assistance to religion. 

“We are here concerned with a vital question 
involving the very foundation of our civilization. 
Centuries ago our forefathers fought and died for 
the principles now contained in the Bill of Rights 
of the Federal and New Jersey Constitutions. It is 
our solemn duty to preserve these rights and to 
prohibit any encroachment upon them. To permit 


the distribution of the King James Version of the 


Bible in the public schools of this state would be to 
cast aside all the progress made in the United States 
and throughout New Jersey in the field of religious 
toleration and freedom. We would be renewing the 
ancient struggles among the various religious faiths 
to the detriment of all. This we must decline to do. 

“The judgment below is reversed and the resolu- 


tion of the Board of Education of the Borough of . 


Rutherford. under review is stricken.” 

Raymond R. Lindsey, president of the Gideons 
International, has said: “We firmly believe in the 
doctrine of separation of Church and State as ex- 
pressed in the First Amendment . . . and believe 
that the New Jersey Supreme Court incorrectly 
interprets and construes the Constitution when it 
bars school children from receiving the Bible with 
consent of parents.” 

The organization acknowledges that portions of the 
Bible have been used to build sectarian beliefs but 
that does not make of the Bible a sectarian book. 
In their opinion the issue is of such vital importance 
that the case will be appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court. 
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Just Plain FREEDOM 





Freedom of speech is one of those precious liberties vouchsafed to us in the American Bill of Rights. 


By K. PALMER MILLER 


Pastor, Gethsemane Presbyterian Church 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Nor FREEDOM TO SOMETHING 
or as a means to something or for some- 
thing—just freedom by itself! 

This idea is opposed frequently and 
more often ignored. 

It is sften said, “Freedom is not an 
end in itself; freedom is only to enable 
men to live as God intended them to 
live.” This invites the idea of withhold- 
ing freedom, or indifference to its being 
withheld, from those who do not intend 
to live a certain way, piously called “as 
God intended.” Experience has proved 
that what is generally meant is, “The 
way I tell you God intended.” So you 
have paternalism or tyranny on your 


hands. Should not men live as God intended they 
should ? Certainly. But men should not turn over to 
any group or person—religious, civic, or otherwise— 
the exclusive, totalitarian job of telling or command- 


ing them how to live. . 
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Rev. K. Palmer Miller 


Good churehmen of every denomina- 
tion could be tempted to use a position of 
power and leadership to tell other people 
what they “ought” to do and to tell 
them that apart from that goal they may 
not rightly expect freedom. It often 
appears that that is the spot we have 
arrived at in our religious and _ philo- 
sophical discussions of freedom. It is the 
historic old error that your freedom is 
restricted and qualified by what I think 
you ought to do, say, and think. 

Such a position will no more satisfy 
true Americans and enlightened Chris- 
tians today than it did hundreds of years 
ago when Protestantism began. 


At a public meeting a speaker lately used the 
theme “The Functions of Government,” and dwelt 
at great length on the enforcement of “liberty.” He 
said some timely and striking things, a few of which 


were obvious and harmless, and some, precarious and 
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indefensible. For example: “Liberty is not the right 
to do as you please, but the responsibility to choose 
to do what is right.” This is presumed to sound like 
a good rule or a true definition. It is really not good, 
but contains the seed of tyranny. It is also no defini- 
tion of liberty. 

The most precious and indispensable guarantee in 
liberty is the right to choose. Even if the choices which 
are prescribed by somebody else—as the state or the 
church—were correct, the acceptance of them under 
duress or even contrary to your preference or desire 
would be hostile to liberty. 

Great care should therefore be taken to avoid 
defining liberty as anything less than just plain free- 
dom. The warnings we hear about confusing liberty 
with license are timely sometimes. But too often they 
sound like the voice of persons seeking to extend or 
retain their power over others or seeking to impose 
their own tastes and preferences upon others who 
prefer something else. 

It is commonplace to observe that some individual 
freedoms have to be surrendered voluntarily in civi- 
lized society for the good of society as a whole. — 

All laws involving social restraints and imposing 
penalties for misbehavior are examples of citizen- 
ship’s willingness to surrender some liberty. These 
restrictions upon personal liberty are not felt to be 
painful or galling if the citizen voluntarily lives above 
and beyond them. If he more than meets the law’s 
demands, he never feels the law. This is a cardinal 
viewpoint of Christianity. 

America’s liberty, however, does not and should 
not require or impose Christian idealism. Such re- 
quirement, énforced, is tyranny. Christians them- 
selves know this and are the ones who should say it 
first and most earnestly. 

In church affairs the rationalizing of this new 
inadvertent tyranny takes a pious, wounded, and, 
sometimes, self-righteous tone. The blunder is s0 
obvious that it would be difficult to call it anything 
less than malicious if it were not that its spokesmen 
are men otherwise known to have worthy reputations 
for gentleness and good will. 

One brother of my own persuasion frankly com- 
plains, “Why doesn’t the church get the public to 
think like us on the vital questions, such as separa- 
tion of church and state, civil liberties, divorce and 
remarriage, labor laws and just wage, militarism in 
government, etc.,” a list of fifteen disputed social 
and economic questions. One wonders what this naive 
potential dictator would say if what he calls vaguely 
“the church” were actually to give a majority pro- 
nouncement on these very questions, causing the 
government to settle them, but out of harmony with 
his own idea as to the correct answers. He would 
become a defeatist, disillusioned and disgusted. He 
has already declared what the answers ought to be and 
must be. If a popular verdict is not as he thinks it 
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should be, he has no intention of cooperating to help 
make any verdict a success except his own. Some who 
approved his exhortations actually sounded out with 
this warning: “We must be prepared to reject any 
popular or majority decisions which are not in accord 
with our preconceived ideas,” piously called “stand- 
ards, purposes, and objectives.” 

It is, of course, sometimes attempted to tie these 
purposes and goals devoutly to the precepts and 
commands of the Man of Galilee. But little patience 
is shown with the fact that there is a very considerable 
latitude of interpretation allowable in the teachings 
of the Almighty. It is well known that some groups 
are noted for their emphasis upon merely one of 
several possible interpretations of duty or conduct 
in the light of sacred teachings. Only it comes as a 
surprise at this late day in American democracy to 
hear leaders in major denominations proclaim dog- 
matically “the will of God” in matters well known 
to be debatable or politely controversial among many 
groups of both religious and nonreligious Constitu- 
tional Americans. 

It is in this tone of finality that we have been 
hearing lately about practically every contemporary 
problem: national armaments, U.M.T., the United 
Nations, loyalty oaths, miscegenation, euthanasia, 
birth control, and right on down to the well-worn 
divisions on alcoholic beverages and lottery. Some- 
times leaders arrive at their own conclusions as to 
what the will of the Lord is in these matters, but 
with never so much as a word to their constituencies 
who, after reading the same Holy Writ, usually get 
some ideas of their own as to what the will of the 


‘Lord is. We have had slightly pompous warnings by 


some leaders that little respect should be paid to the 
polls of constituency opinion since public opinion 
has little to do with the right or wrong of any ques- 
tion. Are we to infer that the few who are the officers 
and elected leaders, usually chosen by this same bad- 
thinking public, are the only ones now to give the 
correct answers to problems old and new? If this is 
not paternalism, autocracy, or oligarchy, what is it ? 
Democracy it certainly is not. 

The same men and women who have been enjoying 
and insisting upon unauthorized speaking for millions 
whom they have not consulted, are quick to resent 
the same practice on the part of a medieval hierarchy. 
The substitution of laymen’s authoritarianism for | 
clerical authoritarianism will scarcely satisfy democ- 
racy. Both Hitler and Stalin were laymen. 

When popular freedom gets in the way of a clique’s 
program of operation, the clique inclines to under- 
estimate any freedom but its own. It comes with poor 
grace from any with American Christian heritage to 
hint that freedom, after all, is not important in and 
of itself, but only as an instrument of getting things 
done. What things? “Why, of course, the things that 
we tell you are the right things.” As familiar as we 
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are with this reasoning of Communism, Fascism, and 
medieval totalitarianism, it is little short of phe- 
nomenal to see it move in on us—all innocently no 
doubt—as the current method of groups that have 
cherished, the traditions of America’s Christian 
democracy. 

Enlightened Americans would do well to get back 
to just plain freedom. Freedom of the people to make 
their own mistakes and freedom to think their own 
errors instead of resigning that responsibility and 
privilege to some few who have neither the possibility 
of avoiding a generous quota of errors themselves nor 
the means of paying for their expensive blunders. 

In public meetings where there are delegates or 
representatives we have heard that the sentiments and 
convictions of the electorate or the constituency are 
not the proper concern of the elected delegates. This 
absurd claim grew out of the usually sensible rule 
that forbids the electing body to bind or to instruct 
its representatives. But a good and faithful repre- 
sentative would no more be indifferent to the known 
preferences and opinions prevailing among his elec- 
tors than he would deliberately strive to oppose their 
well-known desires. It certainly would be hazard- 
ous to have delegates virtuously disclaim any obliga- 
tions to their own people. It would be folly to have 
a few highly vocal leaders seeking to speak for and 
bind the whole national constituency on controversial 
matters of public policy and billions of public expense 
with no authorization from the national membership. 

It gets nowhere to claim authority at this point in 
the will and teaching of God, saying, “What I think 
is not important and-what the people think is not 
important. Only what Christ thinks and teaches is 
important.” “And how shall we know of a certainty 
what Christ teaches in these debatable matters?” 
“Just watch what I support and advocate, and that 
will show you what God’s teaching and will are.” 
Such begging of the question, even though tacitly, is 
unworthy of the great historic groups’ leaders in 
America howsoever familiar it may be among our 


late-comers, too accustomed to totalitarian psychology 
* 


BURTON HOLMES, FROM EWING GALLOWAY 
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to understand promptly the venture of American 
freedom. 

Most American churches have a tradition of lati- 
tude and tolerance in matters of debatable conduct 
and controversial idealism. Even more should care 
be taken to safeguard a constituency’s freedom of 
thought and purpose in matters related to the state 
and in international affairs. 

It is not enough for leaders to tell us that they will 
speak for us only within the framework of Christian 
discipleship. Even within that framework there is a 
vast area of honorable difference of opinion. When 
leaders speak their personal opinions in that area 
they should not insinuate, much less say positively, 
that they speak for the Lord, except they qualify 
their claim by adding, “as I understand or interpret 
the Lord.” This fully concedes that others, equally 
as devout and Joyal to the Lord and to the nation, 
may understand God’s will and way to be something 
else very different. 

Under the banner of freedom it is not required 
that a man’s opinions be correct. It is only required 
that a free man’s opinions be his own. If the majority 
opinion erystalizes around a blunder, the freedom 
to make the mistake is more precious than deliverance 
by a man on horseback even if he is correct on the 
particular issue. 

We need no benevolent despots or perfectionists 
to substitute their “infallible” judgment for the will 
of the people. If any leaders have special light and 
discernment, it is in the interest of freedom for them 
to enlighten and seek to persuade the people and 
then let the people decide for themselves. The general 
effect of a wrong decision freely reached may cause 
less permanent harm than the degradation of the 
intellect and the dishonor of the character that must 
follow the yielding of the will through fear or 
hypocrisy. 

A wrong choice may bring ridicule or loss or shame, 
but to prize the God-given gift of free will so lightly 
as to give it up for any prospective earthly gain 
merits only contempt. 
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The White House 


The official residence of the Presidents of the 
United States was designed by James Hoban, whose 
plans won a competition and a prize of $500. The site 
was chosen by Major L’Enfant, who had laid out the 
Federal city, and the cornerstone was laid October 
13, 1792. John Adams first occupied the unfinished 
building. Jefferson added east and west terraces, 
offices, and outbuildings. The British burned the 
house on August 24, 1814, leaving only the blackened 
walls standing. James Hoban rebuilt the house, and it 
was painted white to remove the marks of the fire. 

Originally the official residence was called the 
President’s Palace, but after the painting it came to 
be popularly known as the White House. It has also 
been called the President’s House and the Executive 
Mansion, but in 1902 President Theodore Roosevelt 
had .Congress officially name it the White House. 

Through the years many changes have been made 
in the interior decoration of the imposing structure, 
to please its occupants. But time and deterioration 
finally took such a toll that safety demanded a thor- 
ough rebuilding. During the last two years of the 
Truman administration the entire interior of the 
White House was rebuilt and enlarged, altHough the. 
historic appearance was retained. A new deep base- eee nee wane 
ment with two floors was provided, giving extra space The White House at 1600 Pennsiilvania / 
for the kitchen, which has been entirely modernized. 
The outside walls were reinforced with new founda-_ electrical equipment for heating, air-conditioning, and 
tions. Four elevators have been provided. Modern lighting is housed in the new basement quarters. 
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stories. The East Terrace, 215 by 35 feet, leads to the 
East Wing, 156 by 82 feet, a three-story office building 
and public entrance. The West Terrace, 165 by 35 
feet, leads to the Executive Office, a three-story build- 
ing measuring 140 by 100 feet. Here the President 
has his office and conducts the affairs of state. 

The first floor of the White House proper contains 
the large rooms used for state and formal functions 
and for official entertaining. The East Room has been 
traditionally used for formal functions. The Green 
Room has been used for informal receptions. The 
Red Room is used by the President’s wife to receive 
guests. The Blue Room is used to receive foreign 
diplomats and guests to state dinners. And the State 
Dining Room is used for formal entertaining. 

The second floor contains 9 bedrooms, 2 sitting 
rooms, and the President’s oval study. The third floor 
has among other accommodations four guest rooms 
and a game room. There is a solarium on the roof. 

The old White House, before remodeling, had 62 
9 and 14 baths. It now has 107 rooms and 19 

But aside from all its interesting physical features 
the White House holds a place of respect and honor 
in the hearts of the American people. It is a symbol 
of the republic which in principle gives every man an 
equal opportunity to develop his talents and rise to 
ee any height of attainment. Men of very humble origin 

have occupied this spacious home. In the years to 
come it will be occupied by different men. May each 

The White House grounds occupy sixteen acres. The one make a distinctive contribution to our common 
main building is 170 by 85 feet’ and contains four heritage of freedom and democracy. 
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The Presidents of the United States 


George Washington, the first President of the 
United States under the Constitution, was born Feb- 
ruary 22, 1732 (actually February 11, O.S.), at 
Wakefield on Pope’s Creek, Westmoreland County, 
Virginia. After his marriage in 1759 to Martha 
Dandridge Custis, he lived at Mount Vernon in 
Virginia. He took command of the Continental Army 
July 3, 1775. He served as chairman of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787. On April 30, 1789, he 
was inaugurated President and served until March 
3, 1797. Washington is fondly remembered as the 
man who was “first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” He died at his Mount 
Vernon home, December 14, 1799, and on his beloved 
estate he was laid to rest. 

John Adams, the second President, was born in 
Braintree (now Quincy), Massachusetts, October 19 
(O.8S.), 1735. His Presidential term was from March 
4, 1797, to March 3, 1801. His death occurred, July 
4, 1826, the fiftieth anniversary of the day he had 
proclaimed in Congress that the United States was 
a free and an independent nation. He died in his 
home in Quincy, and is buried in a church in this 
famous city. 

Thomas Jefferson, our third President, was born 
near Charlottesville, Virginia, April 13, 1743. He 
was a leader in his State before the Revolutionary 
War, and was active in the founding of the new nation 
on sound principles of liberty and justice for all. He 
took special pride in his part in the establishing of 
religious liberty in Virginia, and the inclusion of the 
same principles in the Constitution of the United 
States. He served two terms as Presiderit, March 4, 
1801, to March 3, 1809. His death occurred on the 
same day that John Adams passed away, July 4, 
1826. He was buried at Monticello, Virginia. 

dames Madison, our fourth President, was born at 
Port Conway, King George County, Virginia, March 
16, 1751. The exact spot of his birthplace is ‘not 
known. He served two terms, from March 4, 1809, 
to March 3, 1817. His death occurred June 28, 1836, 
at his home at Montpelier, Virginia, and in the old 
graveyard on this estate he is buried. 

James Monroe was the fifth President of the 
United States. He was born on a plantation in West- 
moreland County, Virginia, April 28, 1758. The 
. house in which he was born has long since disap- 
peared. His two terms of office were from March 4, 
1817, to March 3, 1825. President Monroe, like two 
of his predecessors, John Adams and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, died on July 4, and in the year 1831. He passed 
away while living in New York City, and is buried 
in Hollywood Cemetery, Richmond, Virginia. 

John Quincy Adams, our sixth President, was born 
at Braintree (Quincy), Massachusetts, July 11, 1767. 
He was the son of our second President, John Adams, 
and served one term as chief executive, from March 4, 
1825, to March 3, 1829. After his death, February 23, 
1848, he was laid to rest in a chamber near his 
distinguished father in “The Church of the Presi- 
dents” in Quincy, Massachusetts. 
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Andrew Jackson, our seventh President, was born 
March 15, 1767, but where is a matter of controversy. 
He himself once said that he “was born in the Wax- 
haws, near the North and South Carolina line: so 
both states can claim me.” Several biographers say 
South Carolina. North Carolina, however, has a stone 
monument to mark the site. His term of office was 
from March 4, 1829, to March 3, 1837. Andrew 
Jackson died in his Tennessee home, the Hermitage, 
June 8, 1845. He was laid to rest in the tomb on 
his estate. 

Martin Van Buren, eighth President, was born 
December 5, 1782, at Kinderhook, New York. He 
held the Presidential office for one term, March 4, 
1837, to March 3, 1841. Van Buren died July 24, 
1862, at his home, Lindenwald, about two miles from 
Kinderhook, New York. A marble shaft marks his 
grave in the cemetery not far away. 

William Henry Harrison, who became the ninth 
President, was born at Berkeley, Charles City 
County, Virginia, February 9, 1773. As a soldier 
and as a statesman he had held commissions under 
five Presidents, including Washington. He was per- 
mitted to enjoy the honors the American people had 
bestowed upon him but a very brief period. He died 
in the White House just one month after taking office. 
He was President from March 4, 1841, to April 4, 
1841. He was laid to rest in a tomb on a portion of 
the old plantation that had been his home. It was 
near the Ohio River, on a hill overlooking three States. 

John Tyler became the tenth President of the 
United States upon the death of William Henry 
Harrison. It is interesting to note that both men were 
born in the same county in Virginia, and were related 
through a common blood, Armistead ancestry. Both 
men had been elected on the same ticket. Tyler took 
the oath on April 6, 1841, and he served until March 
3, 1845. He was the first Vice-President to become 
President upon the death of the Chief Executive. 
He died in Richmond, Virginia, January 18, 1862, 
and there he is buried. ’ 

James Knox Polk, the eleventh President of the 
United States, was born November 2, 1795, near 
Pineville, Mecklenburg County, North Carolina. He 
was Chief Executive from March 4, 1845, to March 
3, 1849. He loved and lived the plain and the simple 
life. He purchased an old mansion in Nashville, 
Tennessee, to which he retired after leaving the White 
House. His retirement was short lived, for he died 
about three months after his term as President had 
expired, on June 15, 1849. His tomb is on the State 
Capitol grounds in Nashville. 

Zachary Taylor, the twelfth President, was the 
second chief executive to die in office. A simple stone 
marks the site of his birthplace in Orange County, 
Virginia. He was born November 24, 1784, and was 
one of the few men in American history to hold the 
full rank of General of the Army. His short term of 
office was from March 5, 1849, to July 9, 1850. He is 
buried in a private burial ground, which is the joint 
property of the Taylor heirs and the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

Millard Fillmore was the second Vice-President to 
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assume the Presidency upon the death of his chief. 
Fillmore, the thirteenth President, was born January 
7, 1800, on a farm at Summer Hill, Cayuga County, 
New York. He was in office from July 10, 1850, to 
March 3, 1853. He died in Buffalo, New York, 
March*8, 1874, and is buried in Forest Lane Ceme- 
tery in that city. 

Franklin Pierce served one term as President, 
from March 4, 1853, to March 3, 1857. He was born 
November 23, 1804, on a farm in what is now Hills- 
boro, New Hampshire. In his Army career he rose 
to the rank of brigadier general. He served in State 
offices and in both branches of the national Congress 
before being elected the fourteenth President of the 
United States. He died in his home State, in Concord, 
October 8, 1869, and is buried in the Minot Cemetery 
in Concord. 

James Buchanan, the fifteenth President of the 
United States, was born in a log cabin in Stony 
Batter, Franklin County, Pennsylvania, April 23, 
1791. Mr. Buchanan never married. He served as 
President from March 4, 1857, to March 3, 1861. 
After his term in office he retired to his residence at 
Wheatland, near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where he 
lived until his death, June 1, 1868. He is buried in 
Woodward Hill Cemetery nearby. 

Abraham Lincoln, the sixteenth President, is one 
of the most honored and one of the best known of all 
the Presidents. He was born in a log cabin near 
. Hodgenville, Kentucky, February 12, 1809. It is 
said that the only cradle he ever knew was his 
mother’s arms. He never owned a toy. He studied his 
lessons by the light of the flickering logs in the fire- 
place of his cabin home. His early life taught him 
frugality and honesty. This tall, lanky woodsman rose 
to be a lawyer, Congressman, and finally President 
of a nation that was soon to be divided. He led his 
forces to victory in a civil war and preserved the 
Union. Monuments and memorials abound to this 
man who had charity toward all and malice toward 
none. He was. President from March 4, 1861, to 
April 15, 1865, when an assassin’s bullet ended the 
eventful life of this truly great man. He died in a 
home just a few blocks from the White House, and 
was laid to rest in the beautiful Oak Ridge Cemetery 
in Springfield, Illinois. 

Andrew Johnson, upon the death of Lincoln, be- 
came the nation’s seventeenth President. He had 
served in his home State of Tennessee as governor, in 
Congress both as a representative and as a Senator, 
as Vice-President at the beginning of Lincoln’s 
second term. Johnson was President from April 15, 
1865, to March 3, 1869. He was born in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, December 29, 1808. His family was 
very poor. Left fatherless at the age of three, he 
never attended a public school a single day in his 
life. He learned to read and to write after attaining 
manhood. He died July 31, 1875 near Elizabethton, 
Tennessee, and his tomb is in the National Cemetery 
in Greeneville, Tennessee. 

Ulysses S. Grant was born on a farm at Point 
Pleasant, Ohio, April 27, 1822. He was one of 
America’s military heroes when he was elected to be 
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the eighteenth President. He served for two terms, 
from March 4, 1869, to March 3, 1877. As a graduate 
of West. Point, he served in the Mexican War. In 
1860 he was a clerk in a tannery in Illinois. Eight 
years later he was elected President of the United 
States. Grant died in New York State, July 23, 
1885. It is said that the funeral procession was six 
miles long. He lies buried in an imposing tomb on 
Riverside Drive in New York City. 

Rutherford B. Hayes was born October 4, 1822, 
in Delaware, Ohio. Our nineteenth President declared 
when elected that he would serve but one term, which 
was from March 5, 1877, to March 3, 1881. Before 
this he had served in Congress and had been governor 
of Ohio. President Hayes was much interested in the 
cause of education. He was also a soldier in the Civil 
War, and was wounded six times. When seventy years 
of age, just three months before his death, he marched 
afoot down Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington with 
his G.A.R. Post. His death on January 17, 1893, 
occurred at Spiegel Grove, Ohio. 

James A. Garfield was the twentieth President of 
the United States. A log cabin at Orange, Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, was his humble birthplace on Novem- 
ber 19, 1831. Before entering upon his Presidential 
duties, he had been an educator, a preacher, a soldier, 
a Congressman, and a Senator-elect. His term of 
service was short, from March 4, 1881, to September 
19, 1881. He was assassinated by an unbalanced man 
by the name of Guiteau in a railroad station in 
Washington, D.C., July 2, 1881. He died about eighty 
days later in Elberon, New Jersey, September 19. 
President Garfield is buried in Lakeview Cemetery, 
Cleveland, Ohic, in an impressive memorial erected 
to his memory. 

Chester Alan Arthur became our twenty-first Presi- 
dent, and filled out the term to which Garfield had 
been elected, from September 20, 1881, to March 3, 
1885. He was born in a humble home, October 5, 
1830. Mr. Arthur was a teacher, lawyer, and soldier 
before getting into the national picture. He died in 
New York City, November 18, 1886, and is buried 
in Rural Cemetery, Albany, New York, where a 
montiment was erected to honor his memory. 

Grover Cleveland was not only our twenty-second 
but also our twenty-fourth President. His terms 
were from March 4, 1885, to March 3, 1889, and 
March 4, 1898, to March 3, 1897. He was born in 
Caldwell, New Jersey, in the Presbyterian manse, 
March 18, 1837. Before being elected to the Presi- 
dency, he had served in a number of public offices, 
including the governorship of New York. This lawyer 
statesman was married in the White House during his 
first term to Miss Frances Folsom. He died in Prince- . 
ton, New Jersey, June 24, 1908. A monument erected 
to his memory marks his tomb in President’s Row 
in Princeton Cemetery. 

Benjamin Harrison was our twenty-third Presi- 
dent. His great-grandfather by the same name was 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence. His 
grandfather, William Henry Harrison, was our ninth 
President. His father, John Scott Harrison, was a 
member of Congress from 1853 to 1857. Benjamin 
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Harrison was an officer in the Civil War, a U.S. 
Senator from Indiana. His term as President was 
from March 4, 1889, to March 3, 1893. He died in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, March 13, 1901, and is buried 
there in the Crown Hill Cemetery. 

William McKinley, the twenty-fifth President, 
was born January 29, 1843, at Niles, Ohio. A soldier 
and later an officer in the Civil War, a practicing 
lawyer, a member of Congress, governor of Ohio— 
these formed his background before he was elected 
to the highest office in the land. He served one term 
and part of another, from March 4, 1897, to Septem- 
ber 14, 1901. The Spanish-American War was fought 
and peace was signed during his term of service. On 
September 6, 1901, at the Exposition in Buffalo, New 
York, he was shot by an anarchist, and died on 
September 14, the third President to die from an 
assassin’s bullet. McKinley lies buried with his 
family in an imposing tomb at Canton, Ohio. 

Theodore Roosevelt, the twenty-sixth President was 
born October 27, 1858, at 28 East Twentieth Street 
in New York City, the first city-born citizen to reach 
this high office. He became famous for his part in the 
Spanish-American War. His terms of office were 
from September 14, 1901, to March 3, 1909. He was 
noted for his boundless energy and is one of the group, 
along with Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, seulp- 
tured in the granite of Mount Rushmore in South 
Dakota. Roosevelt died January 6, 1919, at Saga- 
more Hill, Oyster Bay, Long Island, New York, and 
is buried near the Roosevelt bird refuge nearby. 

William Howard Taft was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, September 15, 1857, and became the twenty- 
seventh President. He served one term from March 
4, 1909, to March 3, 1913. Before becoming Presi- 
dent, he had held many high offices, both executive and 
judicial. Some years after leaving the Presidency, 
he was appointed Chief Justice of the United States, 
which position he held for nine years until illness 
forced him to resign. He died in Washington, March 
8, 1930, and was buried in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. 

Woodrow Wilson, the twenty-eighth President, was 
born at Staunton, Virginia, December 28, 1856. He 
had served as president of Princeton University from 
1902 to 1910, and as governor of New Jersey from 
1911 to 1913, before being elected to the highest execu- 
tive office in the land. During his terms of office, from 
March 4, 1913, to March 3, 1921, the First World 
War was fought and won. He died in Washington, 
February 3, 1924, and was buried in the Episcopal 
cathedral in the capital city. 

Warren Gamaliel Harding became the twenty- 
ninth chief executive. He was born near Blooming 
Grove, now Corsica, Ohio, November 2, 1865. His 
term of service was from March 4, 1921, to August 
2, 1923. Before being elected to the Presidency, he 
had held a number of state offices, including that of 
U.S. Senator from his native Ohio. The terrible war 
that had sapped the nations for so long, he declared 
officially ended July 2, 1921. He became ill on a 
return trip from Alaska and died in San Francisco, 
California, August 2, 1923. He and his wife are 
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buried in a large and imposing memorial erected to 
his memory in Marion, Ohio. 

Calvin Coolidge became the thirtieth President 
upon the death of President Harding. He was born 
July 4, 1872, in Plymouth, Vermont. He held various 
local and state offices in the State of Massachusetts, 
including that of governor. His terms of office as 
President were from August 2, 1923, to March 3, 
1929. Under him the National Debt was reduced 
about $2,000,000,000. His death occurred in North- 


ampton, Massachusetts, January 5, 1933. He was 


buried at Plymouth, Vermont. 

Herbert Hoover, the thirty-first President, was 
born at West Branch, Iowa, August 10, 1874. His 
work as an engineer took him to many lands and con- 
tinents. Eminently successful in his chosen profes- 
sion, he was also a great humanitarian, acting as food 
and relief administrator in both Asia and Europe 
in various times of emergency. His term as President 
was from March 4, 1929, to March 3, 1933. Hoover 
gave his official salary to charities and underpaid 
officials. He continues to serve his country as a sort 
of elder statesman, serving both parties as the need 
comes for his services. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, the thirty-second President, 
broke all precedents when he was elected four suc- 
cessive times as Chief Executive. He was born near 
Hyde Park, New York, on January 30, 1882. Before 
his election as President, he had served his State as 
governor. In 1921 he was stricken with polio and 
partially paralyzed. He learned to walk again with 
leg braces and a cane. In spite of his physical handi- 
cap, he was a tremendous worker and traveler. The 
burdens and anxieties of World War II helped to 
shorten his life. During his term of office the tradi- 
tional inaugural date was changed from March 4 
to January 20. He held office from March 4, 1933, 
to the time of his death on April 12, 1945. His tomb 
is in Hyde Park, New York. 

Harry S. Truman, the thirty-third President, was 
born at Lamar, Missouri, May 8, 1884. As a young 
man he served as a soldier, a county judge, and later 
as U.S. Senator from his home State. He was Vice- 
President at the time of President Roosevelt’s death, 
April 12, 1945. He was immediately sworn in as 
President of the United States. After completing 
Roosevelt’s fourth term, he was elected for a term of 
four years, which ended January 20, 1953, at which 
time he retired to work on his memoirs. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower is the thirty-fourth Presi- 
dent, having taken office January 20, 1953. He was 
born October 14, 1890, at Denison, Texas. He has 
spent most of his life in military service, graduating 
from West Point in 1915. He commanded the Allied 
forces in Europe and Northern Africa during World 
War II. He was advanced to the temporary rank of 
General of the Army December 19, 1944, and to 
permanent General of the Army in 1946. After his 
Army service he was elected president of Columbia 
University in New York. A leave of absence was 
taken to serve as Commander of the NATO forces. 
As President he commands the respect and admira- 
tion of the American people. 
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By EARL H. HANSON 
Superintendent of Rock Island Public Schools, Rock Island, Illinois 


WV: eatss raz CHILDREN ; we, 
the parents, the preachers, the teachers, 
the lawmakers—the home, the church, 
the school, and the state. These institu- 
tions deal with the dearest emotions and 
the deepest convictions of people. They 
contain love of children and parents, 
patriotism and the relationship of the 
soul to God. History is full of ‘stories 
of persons who died for these loves and 
who perished rather than compromise 
their patriotism or religious beliefs. 

The work of the groups mentioned 
overlaps and correlates. It is impossible 
‘to serve well in any one, such as the school, and not 
understand the others. Humankind is in danger not 
because it is poor materially but because too many of 
its members are wretched in personality and character. 
Perhaps only through adequate cooperation between 
all of these four fundamental institutions can we hope 
to improve character sufficiently to make people safe. 
While the work of the home, the church, and the state 
for the child’s welfare must be coordinated, in doing 
so the state and its agencies, including the schools, 
have no right to invade the holy ground of any man’s 
religious belief. 

Many yesterdays ago, in early times, the home was 
the only important social unit. It was factory, church, 
state, and school, as well as home. Its father as the 
governing head had absolute power over all of its 
members. Today, now, most of the old-time functions 
have been shorn away. Except on the farm the home 
is seldom an economic unit. It has no political power 
as such; there is rarely a family altar. Frequently, 
it is almost exclusively a sleeping and eating place, 
and in the latter in many homes even the family 
dinner has disappeared. In more of them the family 
breakfast has. At least one important characteristic 
remains—normal parents still love their children, 
and children find security in that love. Because of 
the battering the home has taken from an industrial 
economy, because there isso little that family mem- 
bers may do together, the home is not the powerful 
institution it once was. 

Collectivist societies thought that as an institution 
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the home had outlived its usefulness and 
should be abandoned. Russia, particu- 
larly, believed that. It regarded the chil- 
dren as the property of the state and 
made divorce as easy as going to the 
corner store for it. Even Russia, how- 
ever, has found that this is not a safe 
social policy. 

As an economic, religious, political, 
and educational unit, the home may have 
been greatly weakened, but as a bio- 
logical unit it remains. Because of their 
spiritual and physical make-up men and 
women will still fall in love, establish a 
partnership, and live together. Children will be born 
who will be adored by their parents. Sociologists have 
found that there is no good substitute for fathers and 
mothers. Not only collectivists but a few reputable 
psychologists, too, thought at one time that children 
should be taken from ignorant parents and lodged in 
orphans’ homes. Now, very few responsible authorities 
feel that that is wise. Even comparatively bad fathers 
and mothers are substantial contributions to emotional 
stability. 

People must be instructed how to become better 
homemakers. Parents must be respected. Court officers 
have often been puzzled because children’s conduct 
did not improve often enough after their parents 
were compelled to attend schools to improve parent- 
hood. The answer upon reflection is clear. The chil- 
dren had seen their fathers and mothers disgraced, 
and their respect for them was lessened. After such 
an experience the power of parents to control unruly 
offspring was often reduced. A good parallel is found 
in scolding a teacher in the presence of her class. There 
is no surer way to wreck any chance for that teacher 
to become effective. The improvement of instruction 
and parenthood is not so simple as giving orders and 
scolding. Society should realize that the home is the 
fundamental social unit and, as such, is primarily 
responsible for the rearing of its own children. The 
school in rearing children is an aid to the home, not 
a replacement. This is especially true on nursery 
school and kindergarten levels. Teachers can never 
adequately be substitutes for mothers. Even the 
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church, while the repository of God’s revelation of 
Himself, as a service institution is also primarily of 
assistance to the home. Parents cannot expect the 
priest, the preacher, or the rabbi alone to save the 
souls of their children. Family altars should be re- 
stored and fathers and mothers, as well as the clergy 
and Sunday school teachers, should be religious 
instructors. 

The state is organized to make group life possible. 
Without it, in our complex world of interrelated 
industry, rapid communication and transportation, 
and crowded populations, no safe life would be 
possible. Patterns and organizations of government 
range from the very loose and sketchy, as found in 
an American unincorporated village, to the very 
tight and complete, as in collectivist Russia. 

The United States, to provide cohesive government, 
adopted the present Constitution to ensure protection 
for the natural rights of the individual. The first ten 
amendments to the Constitution called the Bill of 
Rights, provide: 

1. That each man is equal to every other man. 
The majority of people in the United States believe 
that all, regardless of color, size, mental power or 
religious belief, are created in the image of God. 

2. That minorities have the right peacefully to 
become the majority. Because of that our Constitu- 
tion guarantees freedom of speech, press, assembly, 
and petition. 

3. A belligerent belief that the common people are 
capable of being educated sufficiently to be trusted 
with their own government. 

4. A belief that each man has the right to see God 
in the light of his own conscience. 

The state reaches into the home to force its mem- 
bers to obey the law and support the country in peace 
and war. It may also reach into the home and snatch 
its children if it is clear that the home is so bad as 
to develop the young into social enemies or parasites. 
The state, however, now generally recognizes that 
such power should be cautiously used, and the home 
in most instances is preserved and improved rather 
than broken and destroyed. As stated earlier, even 
ignorant fathers and mothers play an important role 
in building emotional stability and personal power 
in their young. 

The public school is an arm of the state. Its obliga- 
tion and its purposes are to ensure: 

1. That the people will be so educated as to be safe 
governors of themselves. Without such education our 
philosophy of government would be impossible. 

2. That the people will be given certain economic 
as well as political skills so that they may be produc- 
ing as well as voting citizens. 

3. That the fundamental belief of the country 
in respect to the equality of persons be true in fact. 
Obviously, there is no equality of persons unless each 
is given the opportunity as well as the right to make 
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the most of himself. Free education, from kinder- 
garten through state-supported university, in part 
takes this belief out of the nebulous world of platitude 
into the solid world of reality. Belief in equality is 
largely responsible for the instinctive sympathy of 
the American people for the underdog and for accept- 
ing the rightness of Teddy Roosevelt’s so-called 
Square Deal. 

The obligation and purpose of the school to develop 
intelligent citizens politically and economically is 
pretty well expressed by Briggs’ Golden Rules: “The 
first duty of the school is to teach the students to do 
better the desirable things that they are likely to do 
anyway. Another duty of the school is to reveal higher 
activities and make these both desired and maximally 
possible.” The obligation and purpose of the school 
to teach every child so that each may make the most 
of himself is pretty well expressed in Governor 
Aycock’s statement, “It is the task of the school to get 
out of every boy and girl what God put in him.” 

Quite obviously, the public school is the agent of 
the state to achieve its purposes. That is true in every 
kind of country regardless of political philosophy. In 
our society the state cannot exist without good schools 
to teach citizens the arts of self-government. How- 
ever, we in the school business should remember that 
the schools are purely the means to the ends of ensur- 
ing the safety of our society and the development of 
our children. The state, the church, and the home do 
not exist to serve the schools; the schools exist to 
serve society and the individual personalities. Im- 
portant powers are vested in the school, such as the 


_power to compel children to attend, and to force 


parents to compel the attendance of their children. 
These powers are vested in the schools, however, only 
that the schools may perform their indispensable 
function in developing citizens and personalities, not 
because the schools in themselves are so sacred as 
rightly to compel attendance. 

The school and the home are joint partners in the 
education of children. There should be no conflict. 
Children cannot be properly reared if there is. If 
home and school reinforce each other intelligently 
the result is happy. If they resist each other, if they 
fight each other, if they struggle with each other over 
the children, the children can only be torn and their 
education defeated. 

The church is the repository of God’s message. Its 
purpose is: to reveal the message of God to man, to 
bring about a close harmony between God and man, 
to cause people to live as children of God, and to 
point the way to eternal salvation. 

The state may not dominate the church; under our 
Constitution the state and church must be separate. 
The state may pass no legislation nor exercise any 
function that appropriately belongs to the church. 
Were it to do so it would inevitably need to select one 
of more than three hundred sects to propagate. It 
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obviously is no answer to say that the people should 
bring their churches together and establish some 
form of common denominator of belief concerning 
the Almighty; they won’t. The only answer is to 


permit each citizen individually or each church as — 


a group to believe and worship as each pleases without 
state interference or aid, and to assume responsibility 
for its own growth. This is the American policy, and 
a wise policy. It really squares up with what Jesus, 
the Founder of Christianity, the major American 
religion, Himself proclaimed. He said that His king- 
dom was not one of this world. Further, in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, when He was betrayed, and Peter 
struck off the ear of one of the servants of the high 
priest, Christ rebuked him and told him to put up 
his sword. On the same occasion He stated that if 
He wished, He could call twelve legions of angels to 
protect Him. He did not do so because He did not 
choose to use the methods of this world to achieve 
His ends. 

The church may not dominate the state. It has done 
so many times and in many places, but history attests 
that both church and state always suffered from the 
union. Wisely the founders of this nation set strong 
bars to keep them forever separate. 

What is the proper relation of the church and the 

_ public school ? The majority of our citizens recognize 
the need of the child for religious instruction. To 
meet this need some churches operate day schools 
entirely supported by church funds. These are the 
parochial schools of different denominations. In such 
schools the churches assume the obligation not only 
to teach their tenets of faith but also to discharge the 
function of the public school to develop citizenship 
and to ensure that the fundamental American objec- 
tive of equality of opportunity will be realized. Be- 
cause that is true, churches that conduct such schools 
frequently accept as necessary state supervision in 
standards and accrediting. 

Other churches prefer to indoctrinate their chil- 
dren through Sunday, vacation, and after-school-hours 
weekday religious education classes. There is time in 
the child’s day for such a program. Divided evenly 
over the year’s 365 days, school hours for children 
are only about three and a half. The other twenty 
and a half are available for recreation, sleeping, 
eating, piano instruction, and religious education. 
.To achieve their ends, however, the nonparochial 
school churches must honestly recognize the impor- 
tance of religious instruction, prepare adequate 
curriculums, provide good teaching, and allow ample 
budgets. 

Some authorities contend there must be religious 
instruction given in the public schools. The question 
is highly controversial. There are many who say that 
.education in character and morality is useless unless 
it is God centered. Others deny that. Atheists, though 
not atheists alone, passionately hold to the latter 
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view. The school as an arm of the state can hardly 
judge between the two claims without moving into 
the field of combining state and church. I am not an 
atheist, but I know that to many atheism itself 
appears to constitute a religion. Under our Consti- 
tution even atheists have a right to believe as they 
do, and the schools and the state may not dispute 
with them. : 

It is true, however, that man lives in a spiritual 
environment as well as in a physical and material 
one; hence it would be a very one-sided education, 
indeed, which paid no attention to spiritual values. 
The Supreme Court recognizes the right of the schools 
respectfully to offer the Bible as literature, the music 
of the church as a part of our musical culture, and 
courses in what perhaps may best be described as 
comparative religion. 

An individual may be honest or dishonest, generous 
or selfish, full of hate or full of love, conscious of 
duty or completely unconscious of it, an observer 
of the golden rule or a violator of it. All these things 
are the concern of schools. We have long recognized 
our responsibility to develop the characters and the 
personalities as well as the minds and the bodies of 
children. Individual churches should know what the 
schools are attempting in that field and build upon 
it. While they do that, obviously, they should not 
expect the public schools to indoctrinate either for 
or against their own religious systems. As an indi- 
vidual, for instance, I may belong to a church and 
carry on my legitimate church activity, but as a 
teacher I must recognize that the Jews, the Christian 
Scientists, the Catholics, the Baptists, the Mormons, 
and the Lutherans, as well as the Methodists, the 
Presbyterians, and the Gospel Tabernaclers, have au 
equal right to my impartiality. 

It is just as unconstitutional for teachers to try 
to make atheists and sneer at religion as it is to use 
their desks as pulpits for propagating any particular 
religion. It appears that the school must understand 
its own functions and perform them efficiently. It 
must make better plans for character education and 
develop respect for religion, thus reducing hates 
which divide and endanger the population. Some may 
not agree, but I think that no harm could come from 
making school properties available through fair rental 
practices to all religious bodies alike. 

The four great social institutions that are the 
base of life in America each have an important part 
to play. Since all labor in the same arena, certain 
frictions and misunderstandings are inevitable from 
time to time. It is wise, therefore, to keep in mind 
an analysis of the functions of each and to think past 
expediences to the long-term consequences of certain 
patterns of cooperation. Some patterns are quite 
acceptable; others would change what the American 
people long considered to be desirable and _ best. 
Some proposals for cooperation between church 
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and school and state seem to gain a desirable end, 
particularly in the short view. Further examination, 
however, reveals a hidden connection of church and 
state that will do violence to the religious convictions 
of some and destroy that important American concept 
that every individual is equally as good as every other 
individual and that every soul has a God-given right 





to speak in the language that seems to be true. In 
this country most of us believe in God, but we believe 
that our churches must do their own work; that they 
may not rely upon the state either through direct 
relationship as a state church or indirectly through 
the use of the state’s schools to carry on the work 
of the church. 


Does Religion Need 


the Civil Law? 


By FRANK H. YOST, Ph.D. 


Suxvay LAws are religious laws. This is 
true, because Sunday is a religious day. When Sunday 
is first mentioned in church literature by Justin 
Martyr in the middle of the second century after 
Christ, it is in connection with a discussion of Mithra- 
ism, a sun-worshiping cult very popular among the 
Roman soldiers. Justin is placing Christian and 
Mithraistie practices in parallel, and it is evident 
that, as Franz Cumont says, to the Mithraists “Sun- 
day, over which the Sun presided, was especially 
holy.” —Mysteries of Mithra, p. 167. 

From then on the Christian church used Sunday 
as a day of worship along with the seventh day of 
the week, until, by the seventh century, it had become 
in the West the exclusive day of Christian worship. 
In the meantime, in the year a.p. 321, Constantine, 
promulgated the first Sunday law, the pattern and 
example of all later such laws, of which there have 
been many. It is commonly believed that the Emperor 
Constantine was urged to promulgate this law by the 
bishops of the lately legalized Christian church, with 
whom Constantine was very popular. His law reads 
as follows: 

“All judges and city people and the craftsman 
shall rest upan the venerable Day of the Sun. Country 
people, however, may freely attend to the cultivation 
of the fields, because it frequently happens that no 
other days are better adapted for planting the grain 
in the furrows or the vines in trenches. So that the 
advantage given by heavenly providence may not 
for the occasion of a short time perish.—Codex 
Justinianus, ITI, 12, 3; translation in Ayer, a Source 
Book for Ancient Church History, pp. 284, 285. 

Point is given to the opinion that the bishops had 
helped Constantine to pass such a law by the fact 
that from this time on local church councils legis- 
lated concerning Sunday, and these actions of the 
bishops in council were in some cases incorporated 
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in turn into civil law, in order to protect Sunday and 
foster its observance. 

Church canons and civil laws set the observance 
of Sunday to run from sunset to sunset; forbade 
common labor on Sunday; forbade the use of slaves 
or the holding of or attendance upon markets on that 
day; and even ordered that a man might not absent 
himself from church more than three Sundays in 
succession, even if he were absent from his home 
parish. The laws levied heavy fines against the labor- 
ing man who offended, and for serious offenses, 
imprisonment, or even the cutting off of limbs, might 
result. 

Sunday laws were not successful, as witnessed by 
the fact that they were promulgated again and again 
at different times and places. This is witnessed also 
by contemporary records which show the dishonoring 
of Sunday as a religious day despite the efforts of 
church arid state. 

The endeavor was to make of Sunday a day of 
restrictions, with numerous religious rules concern- 
ing life and worship on that day. In effect, these laws 
put upon Sunday the very similar man-made restric- 
tions that had called forth Christ’s ire upon the 
Jewish observance of the seventh-day Sabbath as 
He saw it when He was on earth. Indeed, when the 
Reformation came, a large wing of the Reformed 
movement adopted the Sunday in its restricted form, 
and borrowed the Bible name of Sabbath and applied 
it to the Sunday. 

This was particularly marked in the British Isles, 
where in Scotland and England the Protestant lead- 
ers had their respective governments adopt stric 
Sunday laws. 

After the union of the two nations, and following 
the collapse of the Cromwell Commonwéalth, the. 
restored King Charles II signed in 1676 a very com- 
prehensive Sunday law. Not that Charles II was 
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When in A.D. 321 the Roman emperor Constantine promulgated 
the first law to cg ora certain labor on Sunday, he started a 
chain of events that has resulted in the persecution of thousands 
of God-fearing Christians who observe another day as holy time, 
and of nonreligionists who see no sacredness in the day. 


interested personally in Sunday observance—far 
from it. But the churchmen who had ridden into 
restored ecclesiastical authority with the Restoration 
of the Stuart House, had, as they saw, cause to fear 
that the rebound from the austerities of the Cromwell 
regime would not be good if let go unbridled, and 
the Sunday law of 1676 was part of their program. 
Sunday laws today are generally in force throughout 
the territories of the former British Empire. 

The American colonies had been settled under 
James I and Charles I, Charles IT’s grandfather and 
father respectively, and the colonists brought with 
them to America the religious laws they had known 
in the homeland. Indeed, in New England the colo- 
nists planned a commonwealth of God, and restrictive 
laws borrowed from the Old Hebrew theocracy were 
in some instances adopted. The Sunday laws in vari- 
ous colonies: were restrictive, harsh, and heavy of 
penalty—the blue laws that came to be.so hated. 
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However, the idea of supporting the observance of 
religion by law, particularly as respects Sunday, 
spread over the growing country, and State after 
State adopted Sunday laws to foster religious worship 
or to protect the worshipers. This in spite of em- 
phatic provisions in most State constitutions, requir- 
ing that church and state be kept separate. 

Although several States have wiped their statute 
books wholesomely clean of Sunday laws, too many of 
the States, particularly in the East, have very strict 
Sunday laws still, which, if they were effectively 
enforced, would call for an amazing popular pro- 
test. This has been proved when in specific com- 
munities such enforcement has been attempted. 

A certain populous eastern State has a strict Sun- 
day law. Recently the State’s attorney for the county 
where the present writer lives asked the county police 
to serve notice upon offending businessmen that the 
State’s Sunday law would be enforced in the county, 
beginning on a specific Sunday. The word hit the 
public press on a Wednesday. We do not know just 
what sort of a hornet’s nest. was stirred up, but by 
Saturday of that week word came that the State’s 
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attorney had been misunderstood, and the police did 


nothing further in the matter. The public feels a_ 


strong distaste for Sunday laws. 

In Indianapolis, Indiana, a movement was started 
last autumn to persuade grocerymen to shut down 
their stores on Sunday. A similar effort had been 
put on the previous year by automobile dealers, 
which had bogged down because not all dealers would 
agree to close. 

The movement in Indianapolis last autumn to close 
grocery stores was inaugurated by Methodist Bishop 
Raines, of Indianapolis, with whom a number of 
Methodist ministers throughout the State cooperated. 
The chain store and supermarket men were inter- 
viewed, and advertisements were run in the news- 
papers. The movement attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion, but by the end of November it was clear that 
unanimity in the pledge to close could not be secured. 
Obviously, business competition precluded the closing 
of any stores. unless all closed on Sunday. 

However, the religious interests of Indianapolis 
continued to work zealously. The Church Federation 
of Indianapolis sponsored advertisements appearing 
in the Indianapolis newspapers, stating the concern 
of the “Protestant Churches and the authorities of 
the Catholic Church in Indianapolis” over the dese- 
eration of Sunday. These advertisements were note- 
worthy for the following four facts: 

1. The movement, in the phrasing of its appeal, 
shows clearly Sunday to be a religious day. We quote 
from an advertisement that appeared on December 
2, 1953: “They believe that stores should be closed on 
Sunday because: 1. The moral law of God is that one 
day of the week should be set aside for rest and 
worship. God has never repealed this command.” 

2. It is made very clear that Sunday is peculiar 
only for the fact that it is a religious day. 

3. The sponsors are to be commended for the fact 
that the drive was kept on the level of an appeal to 
conscience and to appreciation of religion, and not 
to civil law. 

4. The Catholie churches in Indianapolis joined 
with the Protestants to work for Sunday closing. 

The result of the work of the churches was that 
181 independent groceries and 4 retail chain store 
systems agreed to close on Sunday, February 7. The 
chairman of the Sunday Closing Committee of the 
Indianapolis Federation of Churches declared that 
“the churches are encouraging Sunday closing as a 
means of increasing church attendance.” A com- 
ment on this statement will be made later on in this 
article. 

A large number of grocerymen in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, agreed to close their stores on Sunday, 
beginning January 31. Full-page advertisements in 
the newspapers listed the stores that were closing, 
and included an admonition to all to “Go to Church 
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This Sunday and Every Sunday.” Also included 
was a list of Protestant and Roman Catholic churches 
of Santa Fe and the Sunday services they would 
conduct. The Friday evening service in the Jewish 
synagogue was also listed. 

Word has been received that in getting the grocery 
stores to agree to close on Sundays, Protestant minis- 
ters and the Roman Catholic archbishop were active 
in interviewing the merchants. Here again, as in 
Indianapolis, several things are noteworthy: 

1. The Roman Catholic ecclesiastical authorities 
participated in the campaign. 

2. The Jewish synagogue seems to have been in- 
volved in some way not made clear. 

3. The appeal was to the conscience and sense of 
reverence of the merchants and the citizens of Santa 
Fe, and not to civil law, whieh, we repeat, is to be 
commended. 

4, It was made very clear that the uniqueness of 
Sunday lies in the fact that it is a religious day. 

Efforts to enforce a Sunday ordinance in the city 
of Memphis, Tennessee, aroused a storm of protest 
last autumn. On two Sundays in November more 
than thirty arrests were made among the merchants 
selling goods banned in the ordinance. The Ordi- 
nance, No. 150 on the city’s books, forbids, as do so 
many ordinances of the sort, the sale on Sunday of 
a long list of miscellaneous merchandise that affects 
the business of grocery stores and drugstores. The 
attorneys for the Druggists Association stated that 
the ordinance resulted in an “impossible situation in 
which the drugstores of this city find themselves.” 
About 160 drugstores and 30 grocery stores circulated 
petitions asking for the changing or repeal of the 
ordinance, and the president of the Retail Druggists 
Association declared that he had “not heard of a 
single customer that had been unwilling to sign.” 

At a farmers’ market one thousand seven hundred 
signatures were obtained. Many drugstores received 
three hundred or four hundred signatures. One 
drugstore owner who was very active in taking signa- 
tures was among those who had been arrested. He 
stated that he had been “nabbed for selling an ironing 
cord to a plain-clothed officer. He begged me to sell 
the cord so that he could iron a shirt to wear to ~ 
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church.” We have not learned what was done at the 
trial arising from this shrewd piece of detective work. 

In Philadelphia, the Baptist ministers have put 
themselves on record as opposing any liberalization 
of the Sunday laws of the State, according to the 
Reverend Mr. Scott, who is chairman of the Baptist 
Ministers Conference Committee on Civic Righteous- 
ness. The proposal to ease the Sunday-law situation 
had been made by the president of the Philadelphia 
chamber of commerce, in order to make the city more 
of an attraction to tourists. 

An agitation for Sunday-law enforcement upon 
merchants in the city of High Point, near Raleigh, 
North Carolina, resulted in one case being appealed 
to the supreme court of the State. The appellant, 
operator of a curb market, contended that “High 
Point’s ordinance was unconstitutional since it denied 
him the right to sell on Sunday but allowed certain of 
his competitors to remain open, selling items which 
he could not sell. 

“For instance, a drugstore could remain open and 
sell medical supplies, but Towery could not sell his 
bandages, gauze, iodine and mercurochrome at the 
same time. A confectionery store could open on 
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Sunday and sell candies and ice cream, but Towery 
could not legally sell the same products. A newsstand 
and cigar store could sell newspapers and tobacco, 
but Towery could not. 

“ ‘The other businesses are in competition with 
me,’ ”’ said Towery. 

The supreme court ruled against the appellant, 
sustaining the decision of the High Point Municipal 
Court. Associate Justice Denny, writing the court’s 
opinion, declared that it is “generally conceded that 
the governing body of a municipality with power to 
enact Sunday ordinances, is vested with the discre- 
tion to determine the kinds of businesses, occupations 
and pursuits to be included or excluded. 

“<, . The defendant does not claim that the 
ordinance discriminates against him in so far as 
it applies to any other person or persons simi- 
larly situated. . . . The defendant operates a curb 
market and sells practically everything that is sold 
in a grocery store. Therefore, he has shown no arbi- 
trary or unreasonable exercise of the police power in 
the classification or selection of the businesses. .. .’ ” 

Concerning this opinion, it should be noted that the 
validity of Sunday laws as such was not examined, 
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A Roman officer making public the law of Constantine prohibiting labor on Sunday and making it a legal rest day. 
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but only the right of a municipality to regulate what 
should or should not be sold, and where. The case 
was decided on January 15. 

The Baptist and Methodist ministers of Raleigh 
were stirred, doubtless by this case, to ask for tighter 
blue-law enforcement for their city. It is a matter 
of astonishment to find among those who urge Sunday 
laws men known over the country for their advocacy, 
in the press and from the public platform, of religious 
liberty for all, through the complete separation of 
church and state in this country, now. The illogie 
and inconsistency of such a two-way stand should be 
patent to all. 

The pastors of the Episcopal and Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist churches in and around Raleigh protested 
against the blue laws. 

In Massachusetts a drive has been put on in the 
past several years for stricter Sunday laws. Last fall 
the Sunday laws of the State were discussed before 
a legislative commission in the State House at Boston. 
Although there was disagreement among the sup- 
porters as to the basic reason for enforcement, the 
clergy made it clear that the laws are religious in 
nature. As part of its report the commission recom- 
mended that Sunday be specifically defined as the 
Lord’s day. In January, before the Mercantile Com- 
mittee, there was a hearing on fourteen bills that 
had been introduced, practically all of which pro- 
vided for a more rigid enforcement of the existing 
laws. 

We are informed that all the members of this 
committee are Roman Catholics, and that the attorney 
for the committee is a Roman Catholic recommended 
by the archbishop of the Catholic archdiocese. We 
mention this only to underscore the fact that whereas 
Sunday-law advocates have up to now been found 
in this country almost exclusively among Protestants, 
mainly Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians, the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy is now openly supporting 
the movement for stricter Sunday laws. 





Canadian Mormon Member of 
Parliament Speaks for 
Religious Liberty 


A rnienp has furnished us with a copy 
of the House of Commons Debates, which is the 
official report of the Canadian Parliament for Thurs- 
day, November 19, 1953. Mr. Erhart Regier is the 
first member of the Mormon faith ever to be elected 
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It is lamentable to see increasing pressure for 
Sunday laws when the citizenry, whenever it has 
opportunity to express itself, does so in opposition 
to such laws, in spite of pressures from the clergy. 

Publie thinking in the matter should take cog- 
nizance of the following points: 

1. The campaigns for Sunday closing and the 
activity in favor of stricter Sunday laws show very 
clearly that Sunday is unique only for the fact that 
it is a religious day. 

2. The arguments and the pressures are applied 
in order to make it easier for people to attend church. 

3. Sunday laws are not needed. For citizens wor- 
shiping on Sunday there is no protection needed that 
cannot be obtained by customary ordinances covering 
disturbance of the peace. 

4. No church can prosper spiritually that builds 
its church attendance upon people who come because 
civil laws prevent them from going anywhere else. 
The only basis upon which to build church attendance 
is the gospel and its call to the souls of men. 

5. The laboring man can be adequately protected 
by laws regulating hours of labor. Provision can 
be made for employment only six days a week with- 
out specifying the day. Such laws are already proving 
very successful in several States. 

We know of no case in which a man has starved 
to death for insisting on remaining from his labor 
on the day his conscience demands that he shall 
worship God. We know, on the other hand, of 
thousands of cases of men who have insisted that 
they must be free from employment to worship on 
the day their conscience dictates, and they are 
healthy, happy, and in good standing financially. 

The conscience of no man is benefited by the bol- 
stering of civil law. Sunday is a religious day, and 
Sunday laws are a transgression of religious liberty, 
particularly in this country, where separation of 
church arid state has been found the best method of 
maintaining religious liberty. 





to the Dominion Parliament. Since he springs from 
a people that has known much persecution in the 
past, it is not strange that he should have strong 
feeling concerning the necessity of keeping church 
and state separate, as will be seen by his words: 

“You see, Mr. Speaker, when we have a fusion of 
state and church it does not take very long until it is 
stated that all the actions of the government have the 
blessings of the Lord Almighty. Then it is just a little 
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- step from there until you reach the point where to say 
anything against the government is sacrilege. That is 
the establishment of a dictatorship worse, I submit, 
than any we have seen for hundreds of years. Let us 
be on our guard against that in Canada. Let us rather 
have faith in this belief which we all share, that the 
breath of Almighty God is in each one of us, whence 
originates our saying that the individual human being 
is sacred. That is the basic belief on which our democ- 
racy is founded, the belief that ordinary men and 
women given freedom and knowledge will govern 
themselves all right.” H. H. Vv. 


Catholies Protest Nebraska 
Attorney General’s Ruling 


Mie. ©. S. Brox, the attorney general of 
Nebraska, has ruled that public school busses cannot 
transport children to parochial schools. The usual 
protests from Roman Catholic leaders have followed. 
The editor of True Voice, an Omaha Roman Catholic 
paper, in an open letter published in his paper, uses 
an expression that intrigues us. He declares the 
attorney general’s ruling is discriminatory and that it 
“makes second class citizens out of taxpayers who 
exercise their right to send their children to paro- 
chial schools.” 

People may send their children to nonreligious 
private schools. Are they “second class” citizens 
because public school busses do not transport their 
children to the private schools of their choice? Not 
a single instance of a charge of this sort has ever 
been brought to our attention. Evidently parents who 
send their children to nonchurch private schools, 
whatever their reasons for so doing, expect to pay 
their own bills instead of asking relief from the state 
or school district funds. And they should. 

Further, in the Reverend Mr. Duffy’s open letter 
to Mr. Beck, this gem of logic is found, “If consistent 
with your frame of mind, Mr. Beck, you have much 
work before you. Street lights burn in front of some 
parochial schools. ... Why don’t you turn out these 
lights? The public sidewalks on which parochial 
school children walk to and from school are also public 
owned. Aren’t you going to rip up these sidewalks ?” 

Street lights are for all citizens, and we have never 
seen one that bore the garb of priest or nun or had 
a cross or rosary hanging from it! In a few places 
we have known of overzealous folk who have tried 
to use the public sidewalks for advertising. We, per- 
sonally, knew one minister of religion who was com- 
pelled to remove all the advertising he had put on the 
sidewalks of a small city where he was conducting 
revival services in a Protestant church. 

True Voice has set up a straw man. It does not 
need to be knocked down. It is so weak it falls without 
assistance. Parochial schools, whether Catholic or 
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Protestant, exist to teach religion. Street lights and 
sidewalks do not. This tells the whole story. 
H. H. v. 


Colorado Citizens Seek 
Tax Rebate for 
Patrons of Private Schools 


Ir 1s rePortep THAT “Colorado now has 
a group organized under the name of Colorado 
Schools Protective Association, one of whose aims 
calls for a rebate of taxes in Colorado to all parents 
who send their children to private schools.” 

If what this group asks for has validity in sound 
argument, then all who send their children to private 
schools of any sort, and all who have no children of 
school age, or none at all, should get the same treat- 
ment. But these claims, or demands, or whatever they 
may be called are utterly without merit. To admit 
their worth and put them into practice would wreck 
our whole public school system eventually. Worse 
yet, it would be logically impossible to refuse the 
other claims that would surely follow. H. H. V. 


NEWS NOTES FROM 
CANADA 


By DARREN L. MICHAEL 


The Canadian Scene 


Aw Act Resrrotine Freepom or Wor- 
sip and the Maintenance of Good Order, popularly 
known as Bill 38, passed the Legislative Assembly 
and the Legislative Council of the Province of Quebec 
without a dissenting vote in either case. The bill, 
introduced by Premier Duplessis himself as an 
amendment to the Freedom of Worship Act of 1925, 
seeks to define what “does not constitute the free 
exercise or enjoyment of religious profession and 
worship.” 

It expressly forbids the uttering of statements, 
their publication or circulation in any manner what- 
soever, that abuse, insult, or attack “the practice of 
a religious profession or the religious beliefs of any 
portion of the population of the Province.” It pro- 
vides for jail sentences and fines ranging up to one 
thousand dollars for violations. 

The attorney general (in this case the premier 
himself) or any municipality is permitted to secure 
“an interlocutory order of injunction to prevent the 
commission, continuance or repetition of such in- 
fringement.” Authority is also provided for the 
seizure and destruction of all supplies of litera- 
ture declared to contain such statements as are found 
to violate the act. 
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In introducing the measure, Mr. Duplessis freely 
admitted that the government’s intention in bringing 
in this revision was to restrict the activities of the 
Jehovah’s Witness sect whose zealous and obnoxious 
methods have aroused the populace. 

Already representatives of the Witnesses have 
sought to test the measure in the courts, and un- 
doubtedly they will carry their appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Canada as a last resort, it is reported by 
Glen How, counsel for the group. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has so far declined to seek a joint approach 
with the Province of Quebec before the Supreme 
Court for a ruling on the constitutionality of the 
statute that has evoked strong protest all over the 
country. 


WY. Ross Tuatcner, Member of Parlia- 
ment for Moose Jaw, asked a question in Parliament, 
of Defense Department officials, requesting informa- 
tion on reports that money was appropriated by the 
government, or agencies of the government, for the 
erection of church buildings. The answer, which was 
tabled in the House on January 12, reveals that the 
Atomic Energy Control Board made a grant of 
$75,000 for the construction of a new Catholic church 
at Deep River, Ontario. 

The reply disclosed that two years ago the Atomic 
Energy of Canada, Limited, a crown corporation, 
built a church valued at $140,000 for the joint use of 
the Deep River Community church “ay St. Barnabas 
Anglican church. 


A departmental spokesman pointed out that this . 


is not unusual, for the policy has also been followed 
in building post chapels for the use of service per- 
sonnel and their families. According to the answer 
tabled in the Commons, the properties belong to the 
government, the congregations paying a nominal 
rental of one dollar a year, and also bearing the full 
cost of maintenance. 


@wxrarto Epveation Mryister W. J. 
Dvuntop ordered nuns teaching in the Hawkesbury 
District High School not to wear their crucifixes in 
the classroom, nor to be addressed by their religious 
names. 

Mr. Dunlop drew attention to the fact that his 
order was in harmony with the existing statutes that 
forbid the display of religious emblems in public 
schools. 

His action, which in the minds of some did not 
go far enough, stirred comment and controversy 
across the province. The Hamilton Council of 
Churches was presented with a strongly worded mo- 
tion of censure condemning the minister for his 
“high-handed intolerant” action, which was com- 
pletely “at variance with the spirit of toleration which 
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is a vital principle of the Christian churches holding 
the reformed faith in Canada.” Fortunately, the 
motion was tabled by those clerics who questioned 
who was further from the “vital principles of the 
Christian Churches holding the reformed faith in 
Canada.” 


Tue Monrreat, Quesec, “Holy day clos- 
ing by-law,” first passed by city council on Novem- 
ber 2, 1951, and later declared ultra vires (beyond 
the scope of the city and provincial powers of legisla- 
tion) by Superior Court Justice Arthur I. Smith on 
June 17, 1952, has been appealed by the city and 
the premier in his capacity as attorney general of 
Quebec. 

Since the bylaw was enacted, several large depart- 
ment stores that have defied it have received numerous 
summonses. It was their determination to fight the 
law requiring the closing of stores on certain stipu- 
lated Catholic religious holidays that resulted in 
the decision by Justice Smith throwing it out. 

The argument being submitted by the attorneys 
representing the department stores urges that since 
it deals with a religious matter, it belongs within the 
Federal sphere of legislation. It is not being argued 
that religious legislation is outside the sphere of pro- 
vincial or Federal enactment. That might, if ad- 
mitted, jeopardize the Lord’s Day Act, which in prin- 
ciple is so closely allied to the Montreal bylaw that it 
might be considered the parent of this illegitimate 
offspring, whereas it is argued that it comes within 
the ambit of criminal law, which is a Federal concern. 


**A Decraration or Prrnorptes on REtt- 
cious Liserty anp Human Rieuts” has been pre- 
sented to members of Parliament, the Senate, the 
Supreme Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court, 
provincial legislators and justices by the Seventh- 
day Adventist Church in Canada. 

In a ten-point manifesto the denomination reaffirms 
its belief in the separation of church and state and 
maintains that the right to believe or not to believe, 
to change one’s belief, or not to change, is a right 
that belongs to all Canadians. Prepared by the 
church’s Public Affairs Department and adopted by 
its Dominion Executive Board and every provincial 
conference, it calls for the recognition of the prin- 
ciple that freedom of religion is greatest where no 
special favors are conferred upon particular groups 
to the exclusion of others. 

In a similar vein, though with a somewhat different 
approach, the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
through its General Assembly has submitted to its 
presbyteries a “Declaration of Faith Concerning 
Church and Nation” for study, with a view to adop- 
tion at the forthcoming meeting of its General 
Assembly in June of this year. 
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Wuen rue Quezec Boarp or Movine 
Picture Crnsors banned the film Martin Luther, 
previous bans on films that were calculated to offend 
certain religious groups were cited by the board in 
support of its latest action. In attempting to head 
off the storm of protest that this action prompted, 
the board gave a clear and certain indication that 
censorship once indulged in leads to a sort of intel- 
lectual addiction to the arrogant philosophy that 
ordinary people don’t know what is best for them. 

It would be well to point out that this catalog of 
events and developments that appear to threaten free- 
dom has also some heartening aspects. Erhart Regier, 
Member of Parliament for Burnaby-Coquitlam, in a 
recent speech in the House of Commons called for 
a recognition of the principle that disestablishment 





Jehovah’s Witnesses Legislated 
Out of Quebee 


vEBEC Citry—Members of the Jehovah 
Witness sect were forbidden today to distribute 
literature or otherwise spread their faith through 
the Province of Quebec. 

Provincial police received orders to enforce a bar 
on the sect after it was approved in the legislature 
late yesterday by a vote of 81 to 0. The measure was 
introduced personally by Premier Maurice Duplessis 
two weeks ago after a Supreme Court of Canada 
ruling gave the Witnesses the right to distribute their 
pamphlets and tracts without first getting permission 
from municipal authorities. 


“They Abuse Religious Freedom.” 


“We respect the decision of the Supreme Court,” 
Duplessis said yesterday, “but we are merely taking 
steps .to define what are Jehovah Witnesses and 
what are the steps which may be taken when they 
abuse the freedom of religion as defined in our con- 
stitution.” 

“Quebec is a fortress of public order,’ Duplessis 
said, “and we are only taking constitutional steps 
to keep it that way. 

“The Jehovah Witnesses are dangerous and a 
public nuisance. 

“Freedom cannot be used as a tool to attack the 
security of our province and its population.” 

He said the “invasien” of the Witnesses had been 
temporarily blocked by municipal authority but that 
the Supreme Court decision “made it necessary to 
take more drastic steps to meet the danger.”—St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Jan. 20, 1954. 
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of religion was the cornerstone of freedom in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

The debate in the Commons on the motion by 
Mr. Alistair Steward, Member of Parliament for 
Winnipeg North, calling for Canada to adopt as a 
declaration of principle the United Nations Declara- 
tion of Human Rights was most enlightening. 

Despite the fact that the measure, a private mem- 
ber’s bill, was “talked out,” it brought to light the 
large measure of support that freedom, and especially 
religious freedom, enjoys from many quarters. 

Recent developments, which have been mentioned, 
have, in the words of one distinguished Parliamen- 
tarian, Colonel David Croll, Spadina, “given im- 
measurable impetus to the movement for a national 
Bill of Rights here in Canada.” 


e NEWS and COMMENT ® 


Jehovah’s Witnesses Challenge 
New Quebee Law 


Mlonrrrar—Jehovah’s Witnesses started 
suit in Superior Court here and at Quebee City 
challenging the constitutionality of a new provincial 
law that would curb certain sect activities offensive 
to other faiths. 

Their petitions asked that Premier Maurice Du- 
plessis’ new measure, passed unanimously by both 
houses of the Quebec legislature, be declared illegal. 

The Witnesses charged that the law, which pro- 
hibits the public distribution of literature or the 
making of speeches insulting to a religious profession 
in the province, was too vague and indefinite. 

The law is an amendment to the Quebee Freedom 
of Worship Act. In introducing it, Premier Duplessis 
cited a decision of the Canadian Supreme Court last 
year which held that Quebee municipalities had no 
authority to prevent Witnesses from distributing 
literature criticizing the Roman Catholic Church.— 
Religious News Service, Feb. 3, 1954. 


Proposes Peace Prayer Stamp 
During Marian Year 


Wasurneron, D.C.—A suggestion that the 
United States issue a special postage stamp during 
the 1954 Marian Year calling on its citizens to pray 
for world peace was made here by Rep. Louis C. 
Rabaut (D-Mich.). 

Mr. Rabaut presented the proposal to Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield in a personal confer- 
ence. 

“TI recognize that the devotion to Mary observed 
by Catholics is not a matter common to all faiths,” 
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Mr. Rabaut said. “I believe it would, however, be 
especially fitting to issue a stamp in 1954 urging 
all to pray for the blessings of peace for our country 
and the world. This is, after all, the objective of 
those who observe thé Marian Year.” 

“A nation in our position in world leadership may 
properly exhort its citizens to pray,” he added. 

The Michigan Congressman said he had received 
many communications—as had the Postmaster 
General—urging that a stamp be issued for the 
Marian Year. But direct recognition of such a reli- 
gious event would not be possible under the American 
concept of separation of Church and State, he said. 
—Religious News Service, Feb. 9, 1954. 

Mr. Congressman Rabaut is a Catholic and would 
naturally be interested in the Marian Year, which 
the Pope has proclaimed this year. However, he 
recognizes that in this country church and state 
must be kept separate.—Eprrors. 


Sect to Appeal 
Solicitation Conviction 

Aswcuorace, Atasxa—A U.S. District 
Court appeal is being prepared in the conviction 
here of a member of Jehovah’s Witnesses on a 
charge of violating a city ordinance prohibiting 
door-to-door solicitation. 





Attorney William Sanders of Anchorage gave 
notice of appeal for his client, Ancel C. Berry, after 
the latter’s conviction in City Court. Magistrate 
George McLaughlin had imposed a suspended $10 
fine after Berry was charged with trying to sell 
literature of the sect to a housewife. 

Mr. Sanders said Hayden C. Covington, of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., attorney for Jehovah’s Witnesses and the 
Watchtower Bible and Tract Society, will be notified 
of the action and is expected to assist in preparing the 
appeal.—Religious News Service, Dec. 9, 1953. 


Jehovah’s Witnesses 
Barred From Armories 


Ewpranapotis, Inp.—Adjutant General 
Harold A. Doherty of Indiana has barred members 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses from meeting in National 
Guard armories because their views are “diametri- 
cally opposed to ours.” 

The ban followed meetings of the sect held in 
armories at Lebanon and Lafayette. More than 1,500 
persons attended a three-day assembly at Lebanon 
recently to hear a series of Bible lectures, discussions 
of preaching, an afternoon of baptism and a lecture 
on “What Is Your Destiny ?”’ 

The Adjutant General said the meetings were 
permitted because contracts already had been signed 
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by armory officials—without the knowledge of his 
office. He said officials at all armories have since been 
told not to sign any contract with the group. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses object to saluting the flag and 
are opposed to military service.—Religious News 
Service, Nov. 16, 1953. 


“Thinking Out Loud” 


Tue tithe of God and Caesar’s treasure 
Are hard to keep apart, 

And churchmen compromise with Caesar 
Without a qualm of heart. 


But Caesar’s gift is Caesar’s token 
That marks with Caesar’s brand 

The temple after Caesar’s image 
And rules with Caesar’s hand. 


He Says No 


Tue District Artornrey, my adviser, says it’s 
against the law to do it. As long as I keep the accounts, 
I will not fail to report how much money is spent 
on such projects. Remember, every public official 
holds up his right hand and swears to uphold the 
law of Texas.” 

The words are the county auditor’s. They are not 
addressed to hoodlums. They are not addressed to 
grafters. They are not addressed to cheats and crooks. 
They are addressed to ministers and laymen of 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist and Christian 
church congregations. 

And why does the county auditor have to say 
no to these good people? Because these churchmen 
are asking tax money be spent on church property. 
That is against the law. It is against the Constitution. 
It ought to bé against the law and the Constitution. 
Yet these good men are hurt and even indignant that 
the tax money is not forthcoming as it has hitherto 
been forthcoming in violation of law. 

But the county auditor says no. It is his business 
to say no. It is his sworn duty to say no. Every pastor 
who heard him say no ought to go back to his congrega- 
tion and preach a sermon about it. For, verily, it is 
something to preach about when you find an honest 
man doing his full duty in public office under un- 
pleasant circumstances. 


Old Custom 


It is an old custom that a County Commissioner 
shall “fix up” around the meeting houses of his 
district. If the brethren need gravel for a parking 
lot, the County Commissioner sees to it. There has 
been nothing secret about it. It seemed to be the 
natural thing to do. The habit probably grew up from 
the old days when the school and the church were 
one building and all the neighbors had pitched in 
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to build it. It goes back to the days when there were 
no tax-supported schools, in fact. 

But the Protestant denominations, which were 
represented in the protest against the Moore Lynn 
ruling, as county auditor, that tax money can not 
be used for godly driveways and parking lots, protest 
most firmly of all that Church and State shall be 
separate. They forget that the separation begins at 
the collection plate. It has to begin there if there 
be any separation in fact. 

The Catholie parochial school has absolutely no 
right to tax money. How then does a Baptist, or a 
Methodist, or a Presbyterian Sunday School have 
any right to tax money? If the Mormon Church 
demanded a part of the county tax funds for its 
ecclesiastical use, the roof of the courthouse would 
be blown off with the angry outery. But under the 
Constitution of this State, no religious belief may be 
supported by tax money. 


The Law 


“No money shall be appropriated or drawn from 
the treasury for the benefit of any sect or religious 
society, theological or religious seminary, nor shall 
property belonging to the state be appropriated for 
any such purposes.” So reads Section 7 of the Texas 
Bill of Rights. 

That was written for the protection of the state 
against ecclesiastical control. But it also protects 
ecclesiastical interests from political domination. 
Neither state nor county has any business putting 
a dime into the collection plate or exercising an iota 
of influence on churchly life. 

Our preachers should renew their allegiance to: 

1. Separation of Church and State. 

2. Insisting upon good means toward good ends. 

3. Literal and scrupulous obedience to law. 

4. Expecting God’s people to finance God’s pro- 
gram.—Lynn Lanprum in the Dallas Morning 
News, Jan. 13, 1954. 





Seeks Stamp Symbolizing 
Religious Freedom 


W asuiverox, D.C.—A resolution calling for 
the Post Office Department to issue a stamp symboliz- 
ing America’s belief in freedom of religion has been 
introduced in the House. 

Rep. Oliver P. Bolton (R-Ohio), the sponsor, said 
that postage stamps should be provided for use on 
overseas mail that tell something of America’s belief 
in religious and political freedom. 

This would be a contribution to the worldwide 
ideological contest with atheistic Communism, he 
said. 

Mr. Bolton is a member of the House Post Office 
Committee to which the resolution was referred for 
action.—Religious News Service, Feb. 10, 1954. 
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AMERICA 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing; 

Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountainside 
Let freedom ring. 


My native country, thee, 

Land of the noble free, 

Thy name I love; 

I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song; 

Let mortal tongues awake; 
Let all that breathe partake; 
Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing: 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 


The original melody is of ancient origin. Many European countries have had 
their own particular arrangements of this tune to fit their own songs. The 
American adaptation has been attributed to Henry Carey about 1740. When 
Samuel Francis Smith wrote the words about 1831 or 1832, he used the musical 


arrangement by Mr. Carey. 





